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“Tue Spectator” is published every Saturday Morning, in time for 
despatch by the Early Trains, and ccpies of that Journal may be had 
the same Afternoon through Booksellers in any part of the Kingdom. 


ts are, therefore, enabled to deliver that Paper at the'| 


residences of Subscribers in London before ¥iGut o'clock a.M. 





NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


International Exhibition was opened on Thursday, 
with as much of pomp as a nation unused to spectacles 
could contrive to display. It did not, however, even as a 
pageant, come up to the scene of eleven years since, for the 
was absent, the Prince-projector in his grave, and all 
the direumstances of the world entirely changed. The peace- 
ful millennium which was to have succeeded that culmination 
of human effort has never been realized, the air is full of the 
dust raised by marching armies, and Tennyson’s pean of 
exaltation over the triumphs of art has for echo the plaintive 
wail of Marving Lancashire spinners. We do not at any 
time profess to love these acts of worship paid to mechanical 
skill, these hosannahs raised to our wondrous selves, these Te 
Deums offered in thanksgiving because our chairs tempt us 
more pleasantly to sleep. We had as lief bow to Moloch 
as worship Tubal Cain, and think the mad Feast of Reason 
as noble as this orgie of Industry, in which princes march in 
procession to honour work, while the workmen who built the 
palace are “ driven aw ay by authority,” because they peep 
through the panes. But at this moment, with a province 
starving, earth in arms, and intellect exhausted in inventing 
new weapons of slaughter, the whole thing jars. 





M. Mercier, French Minister at Washington, has quitted 
his post for Richmond, amid, of course, abundance of specu- 
lation. The latest story is one circulated by the Scotsman, 
and implies that the Emperor has at length decided on inter- 
vention. M. Mercier, it is said, will advise both parties to 
come to terms. That failing, he will declare that France 
demands a peace, and will hold the side which first breaks 
it a foe. And that last resource failing, France will, in 
the interest of peace, declare formal war on the North 
and break the blockade. It is a mere canard, probably as 
baseless as any of the score which have been published before, 
but we give it as the only explanation of M. Mercier’s visit 
worth a moment’s attention. The pressure is becoming very 
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Severe in France as well as in England, and though the | 


rench people are sound on the slavery issue, the Emperor 
may not bear long the danger which continued distress 
involves, 

Sag > primary elections in Prussia have gone in favour of 
t e Liberals, and the new Parliament will leave the existing 

inistry in a minority of about one-fourth. The king is 
= to be willing to make modifications, but the Ministry 
Wwul probably be tempted to encounter one adverse vote. We 





| enters. 


debates have been wholly without interest. 
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note one exceedingly healthy sign; the lower grades of 
officials have voted as per order, but in every other class of 
society the attempt to intimidate the electors has produced 
a large attendance to vote for the Liberal cause. 


Parliament has been sitting during the week, but the 
Mr. Horsfall 
has proposed to fuse the Board of Customs with that of 
Inland Revenue, and Mr. B. Cochrane has suggested the 


erection of a Palace of Administration; Mr. Williams has 


stopped an expenditure of 5000/. a year upon Highland 
roads, Mr. Sotheron Estcourt has introduced a bill to facili- 


|'tate the work of co-operative societies, and Government 


have passed some items in the miscellaneous estimates. But, 
generally, Parliament has either occupied itself with the 
Exhibition, or has held very short sittings, or has displayed 
a capacity for silence which must be pleasant to reporters, 
though wearisome to every other section of the public. 


The Parisian papers assert, with tolerable unanimity, that 
General Goyon has been recalled from Rome. For weeks 
past the quarrel between him and M. de Lavalette has been 
the topic of Parisian society. Ultramontanism and the Re 
volution seem to have selected General and Ambassador as 
knights to fight out their quarrel; and at last, after weeks 
of delay, it is said that the Revolution wins. The immediate 
consequences will, probably, not be great, but the Emperor, 
if the statement is true, does not mean to yield to the clergy, 
and the brigandage, now supported by Papal funds, and pro- 
tected in Roman convents, will be brought to a final close. 
We may mention another report which, if true, may have 
assisted in the decision, but which we greatly distrust. The 
Pope has not, it is said, summoned a Council to make a 
dogma of the temporal power, but to name his future suc- 
cessor, Cardinal de Angelis, a devoted Ultramontane. Un- 
fortunately, unless the cardinals elect a Pope by unanimous 


acclaim, France possesses one veto, and the only effect of the 


nomination would be to place the name of the nominee in 
the secret paper, which must be opened before the election is 
legal. The cardinals are able, but circumventing Napoleon 
is never an easy task. 

The Greek troops have left Nauplia, the revolt being con- 
sidered over. That, at least, is the last telegram, but we are 
told that no telegram comes from Greece unless signed by 
General Hahn, who is not infrequently of opinion that facts 
are very disloyal. That King Otho has not yet been dis- 
missed is the only statement the authenticity of which is 
wholly beyond dispute. 


While we are celebrating the latest glories of the nine- 
teenth century, the Prince of Wales, who in many historical 
senses may be called the “heir of all the Ages,” has been 
inspecting the tombs of the patriarchs on the plain of 
Hebron. The Cave of Macpelah, of which Jacob said, “ There 
they buried Abraham and Sarah his wife ; there they buried 
Isaac and Rebecca his wife ; and there I buried Leah,” has 
been for the first time visited by an English party. The 
Mahomedans feel the strongest jealousy of the profanation 
of these sacred places by infidel visitors, and when at length, 
after protracted negotiation with the Ottoman Government 
itself, as well as the Governor of Jerusalem, the Prince 
of Wales gained authority to enter, the piteous lamentations 
of the faithful were heard among the Mahomedan attendants 
who accompanied him. But the cave itself, where antiquarians 
believe that the embalmed body of Jacob still reposes, no one 
There is a tradition that 2500 years ago a healthy 
and corpulent servant of a great king entered it, to return 
blind, deaf, crippled and withered. But into what are 
called the tombs or shrines of Abraham, Jacob, and Joseph, 
the party were admitted, after a prayer to appease the 
patriarchs. The tombs of the women were not thrown open, 
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and a special difficulty was made about Isaac. Abraham, say | 
the Mahomedans, is pacific and genial—Isaac jealous and| 
severe. Some years ago he struck down Ibrahim Pasha on| 
entering his shrine. Where do the Mahomedans get their 
traditions of Isaac? Aceording to Genesis, which we sup- 
posed to be the only authority, Isaac is certainly one of 
the most passive of the patriarchs, unusually submissive 
as a son, and devolving many responsibilities on others 
even in his maturity; sending for his wife by Eleazar 
the steward; and leaving the control of his sons rather 
too completely in her hands afterwards. Possibly, on account 
of this inactive temper, they think him specially jealous 
of intrusion on his rest. It is a strange picture of the 
state of the Mahomedan faith itself, which is in a condition 
not unlike this conception of Isaac—half alive in a dim 
sepulchre, and ~~ life only by its jealousy lest any 
one not dead should come and gaze upon its paralysis. 





The new trade returns are far from favourable; but it is 
only in cottun manufactures that our exports are greatly 
diminished. The value of the imports, which marks more | 
than any thing else the temporary prosperity or depression 
of the country, bas also fallen off in a very marked manner. 








The Social Science Association will hold its sixth annual 
meeting from the 4th to the 14th June, and there is every 
reason to expect that it will surpass in interest all previous} 
meetings. Both Guildhall and Burlington House are to| 
place suites of rooms at the disposal of the association, and in | 
every department papers of the highest interest and authority | 
have been secured. We have especial reason to expect one | 
discussion of the greatest practical value on Prison Discipline, | 
as Sir Joshua Jebb has promised a paper on Prison Disci- | 
pline, and another on the best means of assisting discharged 
prisoners; while Captain Crofton has been invited, and we 
hope he will accept the invitation, to submit his owu 
different and, as we hold, much sounder conclusions. After 
the various failures in the discipline of the English convict 
prisons during the past year, this discussion may well happen 
to mark the definitive turn of the tide in favour of the Irish 
system. 





The Indian metropolis mourns for the loss of a true man, 
and mourns him more deeply than it has done others of 
far greater mark and name. ‘Twenty years ago, William 
Ritchie went out to Calcutta to take his chance at the bar 
of the Supreme Court. For a long time it appeared quite 
improbable that he would have any success. He was not a 
man of genius, or a man of reckless daring, or unscrupulous, 
or a popularity-hunter. He was, for an advocate, deliberate 
almost toa fault, and scrupulously accurate in mind, but he 
was a man of refinement and scholarship, modest and retiring 
iu manner, and possessed of deep religious feeling, without 
a particle of assumption or cant. In person, a man of 
great height and bulk, with a countenance of singular sweet- 
ness. So faint did his chances of success appear atter a year’s 
residence in Calcutta that he at one time contemplated pro- 
ceeding to the Upper Provinces, to take the editorship of a 





newspaper, which might have brought him an income of 700/. 
ayear. But the first brief came at last. It was a tough 
case, and he was excessively nervous and hesitating in manner, | 
but the Chief Justice (Sir Lawrence Peel) knew what was in | 
the man, and encouraged him. He displayed great and un- | 
expected legal acquirements, a strong memory, and un- 
failing accuracy. It was a distinguished success, achieved 
more by solid knowledge than by any brilliancy of 
speech. This was the character which marked his fo- 
rensic career throughout, and during the long term of 
his subsequent practice, the Court never found him at 
fault. Within a few years of his first brief, his income must 
have been upwards of 5000/7. a year, and it amounted at last, 
to upwards of three times that sum. He was appointed suc- | 
cessively Advocate-General and legal member of Council, but 

it is not so much asa servant of the State as a member of 
society that his loss is so deeply felt. It is not even for his 

eager and unsurpassed liberality in the support of every 

useful undertaking, for his thoughtful generosity wherever 
there was distress and suffering, or for his ever active hospi- 

tality to the stranger and the friendless, that his loss is most 

to be deplored. There was something more, and something 
more difficult to define. His presence unconsciously 

sweetened the whole social atmosphere in which he lived. It 

would be but half the truth to say that he never had an enemy. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say that no one ever saw 





. . . . — —— 
him without loving him. Great would be the loss of Such g 
spotless life anywhere, but especially great in our great 
Indiau metropolis. . 


The official accounts of the battle of Pittsburg strono}, 
support the view that the engagement must be considered 
drawn. General Beauregard claims a victory, and so dyes 
General Grant. The former, however, avers that he captured 
thirty-six guns, and the latter admits that the “ loss 
artillery was great.” He estimates the killed on his oy, 
side at 1500, the wounded at 3500, and observes that the 
enemy left more killed on the field, but carried his wounded 
to Corinth. He also admits that he could not pursue, anq 
above all, he makes no claim to have captured any prisoners 
The matter seems, therefore, to stand just as we put it, 
General Grant is. entitled by military etiquette to claim, 
victory, but General Beauregard has inflicted a severe check 
on an advancing and hitherto victorious force. The Norther 
papers affirm that General Halleck is to assume the dire¢ 
command and attack Corinth at once, but the statemey 
needs confirmation. 





The Mexican imbroglio seems to become worse and wore, 
rhe French, it is said, have given notice that they will retur, 


| to Vera Cruz, and thence march direct on the capital. General 


Lorencez has explained to the Mexicans that they mug 
create a government, and a monarchical party would seen 
to be already raising its head. Meanwhile, Juarez and 
Doblado, pressed by the pecuniary demands of the Allies, are 
levying forced contributions, and threatening private pro. 
perty, and so the circle of outrage widens with every demand 
for fresh compensation. The statements which reach Europe 
are probably exaggerated, but enough remains true to prove 


| that Napoleon is determined upon some end which is not 


that of the Allies, that he is accumulating troops in Mexico, 
and that his agents are actively striving to induce the Meri- 
cans to declare for a monarchy after the type of Brazil 
England is better out of it, for if interference only produces 
anarcliy we have no wish to interfere, and if it should endin 
a regular government, that authority must guarantee the 


debt. 


Mr. Reed, appointed by the Admiralty to design the ner 
iron-clad fleet, informs the public that it has been resolved 
to build armoured vessels of small size which can proceed 
to sea. Only one seems to have been ordered, but the 
Admiralty has adopted the principle. It is time. The 
French have now four frigates proved at sea, the Gloir, 
Invincible, Normandie, and Couronne ; ten moreM&re upo 
the stocks, while six floating batteries are ready, and st 
more have been ordered of private yards. The Admiralty 
will, we presume, make a formal statement to Parliament 
before the session is out. If they desire secrecy let them 
at least say so on their responsibility, but the country will 
not be contented without proof that the naval chiefs ar 
fairly alive to the requirements of the hour. 

The papers published on Thursday contained a telegram 
announcing that Hussein Pasha had attacked the insurgents 
in the Herzegovina, and been defeated with a loss of 2000 men 
The statement has not been confirmed, and telegrams from 
the East are exceedingly unreliable. It seems certain, hov- 
ever, that Turkey has either been forbidden to enter Monte 


| negro or is unable to do so, that the revolt which Omar Pasha 
| was despatched to subdue is still not quelled, and that a sup 


pressed excitement prevails throughout all the Turkish de 


| pendencies north of the Balkan. Omar Pasha himself isu 


and his troops have spent months in the effort to reduce 4 
country which a regiment of Zouaves would overrun i 4 
week. 


The measure to consolidate and amend the laws relating 
to Industrial Provident Societies, which we advocated § 
fortnight ago, has been read a second time, and will be 
committed in three weeks. Its drift was explained very 
lucidly by Mr. Sotheron Estcourt, who has charge of the 
bill, and obtained the hearty approbation of the 8 slicitor 
General, who simply objected that certain privileges whica 
are given in another and more general measure now before 
the House, need not be given in duplicate in this Bill. The 
main emendations, however—to allow tliese co-operative i 
dustrial societies the privilege of limited liability, and 
permit them to spend their surplus funds on education® 
-purposes, if they wish—received general assent. 
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THE WEEK ABROAD. 


France.—The contest between M. de Lavalette and General Goyon, 
wl 5 have for some weeks represented Ultramontanism and the Revo- 
ie e : 


jution at the Imperial Court, seems to have terminated. The general 


has, at the eleventh hour, after Paris had been filled with rumours of 
* . 


bis victory in intrigue, been re called, and M. de Lavalette will 
return to Rome. This appears to imply that the Emperor has re- 
solved to put an end if not to the Roman question, at least to the as- 
sistance given to brigands, and the residence in Rome of Francis J . 
This conclusion is stre ngthened by the appearance of a pamphlet, 
written by M. Pietri, a (¢ yrsican, and trusted agent of the Em- 
eror, who arranged the “ vote” in Nice an i Savoy, and has recently 
ros travelling in Sardinia, and who argues, iiist, that the occupat ion 
of Rome by France must cease ; secondly, that the substitution of 
any other Power would be a declaration of war on France 3 thirdly, 
that to say that the Pope will be in danger is futile ; and, fourthly, 
that to remove the Papacy to another city is to destroy it. 

The French Corps Législatif sat on Monday, and a bill was dis- 
cussed calling out 100,000 men of the contingent of 1862. Count 
de la Tour, a soldier, delivered a speech recommending a reduction 
of the army to 380,000 men. He saw no reason for so large a force, 
the real necessity for increase being on the side of the marine. Eng- 
land had increased her sailors from 25,000 to 80 000 men, and must, 
therefore, entertain designs inimical to the policy of France. M. 
Henon, one of the five members of Opposition, also demanded reduc- 
tion in the army, the conscription being felt, he said, as a scourge. 
So strong was the feeling against enlistment, that the Government 
was constantly obliged to raise the substitution fee, which, originally 
401., was now 90/. If France would disarm, all Europe would fol- 
low, for it was tired of a war establishment of 3,000,000 of men. As for 
England, she was no longer the England of Pitt, but devoted to the 
arts of peace. The feeling in the Chamber was, it is said, in favour 
of reductions, but the number of men demanded was voted by 214 
to 9. 

The Minister of the Interior is about to adopt the system of 
keeping all prisoners condemned to imprisonment for more than 
three months in the large towns. 
economy, and, moreover, enables Government to employ its prison- 
ers in remunerative works. There is no reason whatever, except 
mismanagement, why prisois should cost anything. A man’s labour 
is always worth his keep. 





rhis arrangement al vays creates 


Iraty.—The King arrived in Naples on 28th April, and according 
to a statement signed by the correspondent of the Zimes, as well as 
the official account, he was enthusiast cally rece ved. He gave a 
court dinner on 29th, at which the English an 
attended, and is said to have remarked that tl] 
made progress, and that, with order in the interior, all might be 
achieved. The important 





1 I re ich represe ] 
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Roman question 





it question was internal order, but with that, 
| 


sald the King, he could alwwost promise Rome in the year 1862. It 
is said that the priests in Northern Italy are becoming dissociated 
from Rome. They feel with their flocks, and at Cremona recen ly 
received Garibaldi At L 700 pr l | 1 to 
Pope to abandon the tem ywwer. In M 4 petition 

paring from the pri sts to the Pope urging him to reconci 

with Victor Emanuel near Parma a } st attracts crowds | 
raises Of Garibaldi. There till, howe , sm movement to 
Protestentis n, the priests having an mtense dread, which is vis 
also in Spain, of the polit conseq ut of ¢ is. Itis 
felt that if Italy quits the Cathole church it il 1 


and with the pri stho 
would possibly quicken this process, the Venet 
much care fur the Pope. 
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known stands as follows At Konigsberg, out of 334 ahimanner, 
QT N ~ ‘ ‘ 

25/ are Fo tschritt yi islitut ial, 13 Conservative at Dant- 
zig, out of 287, 261 are Fortschritt Potsdam, 102 against 56; 


Breslau the Fortschritt uty has 300 out of 521; at Gorlitz, 102 
out of 111; Erfurt, 115 out of 124. 


The total result will probably 








be to give the Lib “als strong ma rity, most of the wahl wer, or 
ele tors, being pledge “d to nominat ; th fi n rs There ire 
rumours of new co itions within the ind ¢ ( y 
es appointment ¢ f C unt Biswi schoc 1s Foreig Set 
wary He isa Tory in d nestic matters, cious that Prussia 





s} la ah PT 7 > Tr 

ould take the lead in Germany These state 
mere rumours, the only fact b 
de! . 


euts are, h ywever 
¢ that the existing Ministry will bi 
ated when tie new Parliament meets. 


At Sgria.—T le é ule reported by telegraph fro 


n Cracow seems 
to lave o rred in this Wise. On Easter-Sunday the crowd in St 
Mary 8 Cathedral began to sing a natio al hymn, when the pol 
entered and made some a sis. The y ung Dicu demanded the I 
a € ol t! pris rs, and ( ‘ ered round the door, upon 
whieh a regiment was tu d out, and fired over the heads of 
people, who instantly dispersed. Several arre re but t 
accused were speedily s atl rey. 

. It is repo ed, and only reported, that the G a 1 
mtroduce a bill seenrine Ministerial respc V 
} 
| mm) " ’ 
Mexico.—The latest diplomatic proceedings will be found d 
scribed in another colun but a correspondent of the Zimes, 


Writing » VY 1 . f ‘ 
nung on 26th March, gives a few facts as to internal events. 


|The Juarez Government has imposed a tax of 2 per cent. upon 
capital, and a letter was recently sent to the proprietors of the 
Mint enclosing a demand for 500,000 dols., and ending thus: “The 
instructions of the President are that, taking into consideration the 
urgent and grave necessities of the nation, and with a view of saving 
the sacred rights of the country at a time when the ordinary re- 
Republic are entirely absorbed, he has resolved to 
meet the difficulties of his position by taking possession of private 
property, particularly all such as may consist of re udy money, where- 
r it may be found.” ‘This is a direct menace to civilization, 
must be remembered that British demands have produced 
these desperate expedients. The worst feature in the case is that 
money is levied on Spaniards among others, and they are exempted 
by formal treaty. Then Juarez has ordered General Robles to be shot, 
against the determined protest of the Prussian Minister, and though, 
it is said, protected by a French guarantee. All these events put 
weapons into the hand of France, and General Lorencez has now 
40,000 men under his command, exclusive of the Spanish Contingent. 


sources oO! tl 








America.—The latest American news extends to only the 19th 
April, and only explains previous advices. General Grant’s official 
report of the battle of Pittsburg has been published. He says that 
on Sunday, 6fh April, he was attacked by the enemy, who drove the 
troops from their lines half-way tothe landing. Late in the afternoon 
the Confederates made a desperate effort to seize the landing, and so 
secure the transports, but were driven back by the fire of the gun- 
boats and the arrival of General Buell’s vanguard. During the 
night two other divisions arrived, and an attack was ordered for the 
dawn. The enemy, who appear to have encamped for the night in 
the Federal lines, was driven out of them after a contest which lasted 
fron 9 a.m. till 5 p.m. General Grant could not pursue, but 
“ General Sherman foliowed the enemy, finding that the main part of 
their army had retreated in good order,” a sentence we do not profess 
to comprehend. ‘The Federal General adds that his loss was 1500 
killed, and 3500 wounded, while the enemy left still more dead on 
the field, but carried off his wounded to Corinth After the retreat 
General Beauregard applic d for permission to bury the d¢ ad, which 
was relused, they b Ing auready buried. 

No further news has been received from Yorktown, but Fort 
Pulaski, near Savannal, in Georgia, has been taken with a loss of 





one killed on the Federal, and three wounded on the Confederate 
side. Gen ral B inks, too, has occupic d Ne wmarket, anotuer suc- 
cess more upon the coast, 

The } resident has signe | the bill emane ipating the slave s in Co- 


lumbia, ad 


never doubted the authority of Congress to 
He 1s, 


principles of compensation and colonization 


abolish slavery in the district, and always wished it exerted. 
however, gratified that the 
are embodied in the act 

Nothing new is reported of the Merrimac orthe Monitor, but the 
Navy is invited tenders for four iron gunboats, with two turrets, for 
Mississ ppi ana Gull service. The iron is to be three inches thiek 
t inches On the turrets, and the vessels are not 
Lo draw more than sixi 


on the sides ana ¢ 


when laden ready lor service. 


THE WEEK AT HOME. 


Po.uttTicaL.—1 { i smothered 
by t Great S y rhe « ol ! iterest is the retire- 
ment of Mr. W. J. Fox, the last of th ol of philosophical 
radicals, from t I tion of Oldham. It is said that Mr 
Hib \ be t 1 i t party which elected Mr, 
Fox. 

TRAD Ihe Board of Trade returns for th » months show 
the very depressed state of our ¢ on manufactures. The values of 
our cotton ex! tatlo fur the fl quarter ol L56z are as follows, 


vious years : 


Finst THREE MONTHS OF 





i l 1862 
£ 
Cot hy } 9.425.522 1.908 2 1.388.738 
manufactu 001,630 | 8,766,684 | 7,121,681 
11,426,952 | 10,674,! 6] 8,510,419 
This shows a falling off of more than two millions a quarter, or more 
Lhan eight muililons sve! fv a year, since last ' fs 1 colton manu- 
factu e. Ont whole of our « ‘portations the decline is, 
h ve nut ess t 1 y% Our colton expo )! lone, so 
that the rest of ou " { ) be said be to extent 
Li} ating « 5 l 1 Val A 
Pu rut MONTHS OF 
' ' 1862 
D i t Vail ol i : . L 
e3 30,481,907 | 27,669,245 26,423,763 
The decrease in our 1 tat iue, no bt, to the better 
rvest of last vear, bi uch » to tl ieral « of our 
mec h ( ra l cau iY i ir¢ hases il 
tion to « mea | redu nin t month of 
Ie ( llarl kul 
Ki ARY 
| 1861 1562. 
Value of in 10,715,751 11,923,199 8,570,499 


\t the rate at which the year has begun, our total imports for the 
as last year, would 
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certainly fall short of 150,000,0002. 


We are, therefore, economizing ! 
in some fair proportion to our losses. | 





Soctau.—The Great Exhibition was opened on Thursday with all 
the splendour that the ceremony could have without the presence of 
the Queen, and in a time of general gloom, A more glorious May 
day has seldom been known, and the crowds who spent the day in 
waiting for the procession to enter the building and then waiting for 
it to come out again, are said to have almost crowded out “ Jack in 
the Green” and the representatives of chimney-sweep gaiety from 
the Brompton suburbs. The procession of Commissioners entered 
the building soon after one o’clock—the Poet Laureate nof appearing 
in his destined place in the procession—when the first verse of the 
National Anthem was sung by 2000 voices. Then followed the 
special music of Meyerbeer, and the other musical performances de- 
scribed in another column, after which a very lengthy address was 
delivered by Earl Granville, as the chief of Her Majesty’s Commis- 
sioners, to the Duke of Cambridge. After lamenting the death of 
the originator of this Exhibition, and explaining the way in which 
the land and property had been acquired, the address stated that 
the number of British exhibitors was 8000, of foreign exhibitors, 
14,000, total 22,000. The arrangements were then detailed, and the 
address concluded with a prayer that the exhibition of 1862 “ might 
form no unworthy link in that chain of international exhibitions, 
with which must ever be connected the honoured name of Her 
Majesty’s illustrious consort.” The procession and effect of the 
whole building are described at length in another column. 

A great banquet was given by the Lord Mayor on Monday to the 
Duke of Cambridge and the Royaland Foreign Commissioners of the 
International Exhibition. The key-note of all the speeches was of 
course the melancholy inspired by the premature death of the Prince, 
to whom the Exhibition is due. The Turkish Ambassador expressed 
this feeling in elegant French, the Duke of Cambridge in common- 

lace, Lord Granville in courtly, and Mr. Disraeli in epigrammatic, 
Finglish. M. Musurus, the ‘Turkish Ambassador, having spoken 
of these decennial exhibitions as ‘ new Olympian games,” Mr. Dis- 
raeli took up the hint, but turned them into funeral games. “ In 
old times,” he said, with something of his ancient grandiloquence, 
“before the tombs of heroes they were accustomed to celebrate rites 
and sacrifices sometimes fantastic, sometimes gloomy and terrible ; 
but to our hero we offer oblations of peace. Industry stimulated, 
invention refined, taste elevated, are the due offerings we make to the 
memory of that serene and sagacious spirit.” 





Navat.—Mr. E. J. Reed, who has been entrusted by the Admi- 
ralty with the superintendence of the construction of our iron- 
plated gunboats and sloops, has written a letter to the Times, 
expressing, very guardedly indeed, some general views on the 
subject, in answer to his many correspondents. It is not very 
easy to deduce much practical information from his letter, which 
is of the nature of a sermon to the Admiralty on procrastination. 
We fear that it implies that the small iron-plated craft are to be 
entirely new built, and not réchauffés of the small wooden vessels 
which are now considered useless. ‘There is no hint at transfor- 
mation. Mr. Reed’s language seems to indicate that his designs 
are for new ships. Mr. Reed explains that he is building ships 
of small burden with wooden bottoms copper-plated in the old 
fashion, but iron bulwarks in their exposed parts. His reason for the 
wooden bottoms is that ships of small burden are constantly going 
aground on rocks and shallows, and that an iron plate would never 
stand this wear and tear. Mr. Reed intends to protect effectively 
from shell and ordinary shot the following vital parts: “the 
engines and boilers, the guns, the magazines, the rudder head, the 
steering apparatus, and the whole length of the ship between 
wind and water.” He has placed the gun platform m a novel 
position, and by another device has made the whole of the broad- 
side guns available for fore and aft fire. ‘“ While the present 
broadside of a 17-gun sloop discharges 288 pounds of metal 
in nine small masses, the plated sloop of like dimensions will 
deliver 220 pounds of metal in ¢wo masses, and while the 
former ship can only fire one 32-pounder shot forward in the 
direction in which she is going, and a similar one aft, the latter 
can fire two 110-pounders ahead, and two more astern.’ Mr. 
Reed has been obliged, he says, ce¢eris paribus, or, in other words, 
steam engines being equal, to sacrifice a knot an hour of speed to 
attain this result; but any speed may be obtained if the power of the 
engines be somewhat increased. As tothe numberof vessels which 
he is to prepare, Mr. Reed either can or will say nothing. He is 
now building one, he says, the Enterprise, and he pricks his spurs once 
more into “my lords” for their deliberateness. Finally, he has a 
parting shot at the amateur counsellors of shipbuilders, and so com- 
pletes a long letter, in which he makes the minimum of disclosure 
with the maximum of caustic reflection on the authorities. 


Minitary.—Lord Clyde has sent in his report to the Duke of 
Cambridge on his inspection of the Volunteer corps. It is frigid in 
tone, and carries the effect of being the very most he could say in 
praise of the estimable civilians. He gave them little to do, and 
what he did give them was very simple, he says. “ Marching past in 
open columns at once commenced, and on the whole, was admirably 
performed ;” “the able manner in which, generally speaking, they 
were commanded,” such are the candid qualifications which Lord 
Clyde places on his apparent wish to bestow praise. “ Very respect- 





able for volunteers” 1s the drift of his report, which, if it does not 
chill, will stimulate to severer exertions next year. 


Law anp Justice.—Captain Robertson’s court-martial ended g 
the acquittal of the prisoner on the first charge, that of havin: 
violated the 17th Article of War, in not taking steps to submit the 
insult of Colonel Dickson to be dealt with by military authority. but 
on the second charge, that he had taken no proper steps to vindicate 
his character, the court-martial found him guilty; on the third 
charge, that Captain Robertson had falsely stated that he was intimi. 
dated into applying for permission to retire from the army by the 
sale of his commission, they acquittedhim. The evidence WAS Cate. 
fully revised by the Judge-Advocate-General, and on his advice the 
Queen has declined to confirm the sentence of the court-martig} 
The prisoner is, therefore, acquitted, and it is thought that other 
courts-martial on the conduct of Captain Robertson’s colonel ang 
prosecution will result from the trial. 

Dr. Smethurst, the bigamist, who was accused and found guilty of 
the murder of Isabella Bankes, but pardoned by the Crown, has had 
the courage to propound Miss Bankes’s will leaving him her property 
and the trial before Sir C. Cresswell has ended in a verdiet in 
favour of the validity of the will. Hislordship, in his summing yp 
expressed the strongest individual abhorrence of the plaintiff. who 
had adinitted both perjury and bigamy, but said that the jury mast 
not be influenced by this in deciding on the evidence as to the vill 
As there was very little to show that Miss Bankes had been unduly 
influenced, or was otherwise than really anxious to leave her property 
to Dr. Smethurst, the jury returned the verdict in favour of the plaintif 
— result which is justly regarded as a triumph of English impar. 
tiality. 





Frvancrat.—The terms and particulars of the New Russian Loa 
were made knownon Monday last. The amount is 15,000,000/, of 
which 5,000,000/. have been already placed in a Five per Cent. Stock 
at 94, with a deduction of 4 per cent. for payments in anticipation, 
No sinking fund is provided for its redemption, but the Government 
reserves to itself the right, at the end of twenty years, of paying it of 
at par. The bonds will be issued for 50/., L00/., 500/., and 10007. each 
The interest dates from the Ist May instant. ‘lhe payment of the 
instalments extends over a period of twelve months, of which 1 
per cent. is required on deposit with the application for allotment 
A great deal of public criticism has been indulged in as to the pro- 
priety of English capitalists subscribing to this loan, and the objects 
to which it is to be applied, but the public have responded very fel 
to the appeal. In last week’s notice of this loan, a typographical 
error occurred. Instead of that at the price issued the loan would 
“ fail,” it should have been, that it would float. The subscription 
list closed last night with a total of about 7,000,000/. applied for 
The scrip opened at 14 3 prem., and has been down to § § prem. 
The subscriptions in full to the new Turkish Loan have been very 
numerous ; the bankers are daily besieged with persons desirous of 
anticipating the instalments. The scrip has improved to 34 4. Th 
scrip of the Italian Loan is at 2} dis., 13 dis., being an improvement. 
The scrip of the Egyptian Loan is at 1$ § prem. The Moorish 
Loan is at 91,914. ‘The opening of the International Exhibition 
on Thursday has tended very much to check business of every kind. 
There is some change in the movements of the precious metals 
Gold is now being withdrawn from the Bank for export to 
the Continent, and the returns of this week exhibit a & 
crease of 235,330/., notwithstanding the amount known to hare 
been sent in. In consequence of the change, and the absorption 
of capital by the Russian Loan, the Bankers and others have for 
the last few days demanded higher rates of interest, for the genera 
charge out of doors may still be called 23 per cent., against the 
Bank minimum of 24 per cent. The distress in the manufacturing 
districts is increasing, and much public attention is being directed to 
the subject. The Consol Market is steady on the whole, with not 
much doing. ‘The present quotation is 933, 94 for money, and the 
same for the account; New and Reduced Three per Cents., 914, %; 
Exchequer Bills, 17s., 20s. prem. ; Bank Stock, 237, 64, 74. Old Inds 
Stock is at 226 28; the New Five per Cents, 1083 }; the Five per 
Cent. Rupee Paper, 103 }; the Five-and-a-Half per Cents, 108{ 4; 
the Debentures, 100} 3; and the Bonds, 27s., 30s. prem. Business 
has become very animated in the Foreign Securities. Spanish Cer- 
tificates are up to $3 94, as the Spanish Government, it is believed, 
will take an initiative in the matter of the recognition of this portion 
of the public debt. Turkish Bonds of the New Loan (1862) have 
been dealt in at 693, 704, the Bonds of 1858 are at 70} 71, and those 
of 1854 at 803 3; Venezuelas have recovered to 233, 244. Railway 
Shares have improved, and the market is firm. North Western 
9543; Midland, 1284 3; South Eastern, 843 5; Great Norther, 
115 116; Great Western, 74} 4. 





ESSENCE OF PAR LIAMENZ. 


House or Commons, Monday, Apr? 28, --Reserved Fund : General Peel's _~ 
tion.—Local Indian Armies: Colonel Sykes’s Question.—Committee of Sore 
Civil Service Retimetes,— Summary Serie — Bill: Committee.— 
Se: ia Ti aph Compan ill: Second reading. 
on ee ae Buildings : Mr. Baiilie Cochrane's motion. —talee 
venue and Customs Establishments: Mr. Horsfall’s motion.—Petty c — 
Commerce: Mr. Moffatt's —. -The Sugar Duties: Mr. Crawfurd's mo 
3 : n Catholic Chaplains. 

2 my 90. —Induetrial and Provident Societies Bill : 
Metropolis Local Acts Amendment Bill: Committee. : 2 

Thursday, May 1.—Births and Deaths (Ireland) Registration Bill: 

—Summary Jurisdiction (Ireland) Bill: Committee. 


second reading— 


second reading 


In the House of Commons, , 
On the motion for going into Committee of Supply, 


General Peet (Huntingdon) enquired what the intention of Government 
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eas with regard to the “ Reserved Fund” for the purchase of commissions 
in the army, and drew attention to the fact that under the present system 
iD flicer to whom a commission had been given might get 1001 for each 
—— he had served on selling his commission; an officer who had been 
compelled to purchase his commission enjoyed no such advantages, only 
receiving at the rate of 721. a year for four years’ service. ; He strongly 
objected, also, to the method of raising the fund, and urged Government to 
take measures for its reconstitution. 

sir G. C. Lewis (War Secretary) admitted that a fund not voted by 
Parliament, but subject to the discretion of the Executive Government, was 
open to grave constitutional objections. The object, however, of the fund 
was to facilitate the working of the purchase system, and it was for the 
House to consider how far such an object was desirable. 


that General Peel had brought the subject before the House in a most lucid | 


manner, and he would undertake that his arguments should receive the 
careful attention of Government. 

Sir De Lacy Evans (Westminster) thought the so-called “ Reserve 
Fund” ought to be known as “ the fund for the extension of the purchase 
system.” It was an entirely new principle that a fund should be created 
and distributed at the pleasure of the Executive, and he thought the House 
was indebted to General Peel for bringing the subject forward, 


After a few remarks from Lord Horna (East Riding) condemnatory of 


the principle of the Reserve Fund, the subject dropped 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and the Civil Service 
Estimates and a number of votes were passed. 

On the vote of 50001. for Highland Roads and Bridges, 

Mr. Witt1ams (Lambeth) moved the omission of the vote. 

Mr. F. Pexw (Bury) urged, in defence of the vote, the consideration 
that as long as the roads in question were kept up by the General Com- 
mission, Government mail-carts were exempt from tolls, and the saving 
thus effected amounted to 2 5002. a year. 

After some discussion, in the course of which Mr. Cairp (Stirling 
admitted that the vote did Scotland no credit, it was rejected by 48 


to 24. 


The House then went into Committee on the Summary Jurisdictic n | 


(Ireland) 3ill; but in consequence of a determined opposition from a small 
minority, the Chairman was compelled to report progress before clause 5 
had been passed. 

The House then adjourned. 

In the House of Commons, 

Mr. Cocurane (Honiton) moved for an address for a Royal Commission 
to inquire into the state of all public buildings erected within the last 
twenty years, and whether greater public convenience would not b 
better consulted by the adcption of more comprehensive designs. Without 
wishing to convey any reflection on the conduct of any recent First Com 
missioner of Works, he maintained that the whole system of our public 
buildings was faulty and He then went through the entire list 
of our principal public buildings, showing their enormous cost and yet in- 
sufficient accommodation. He proposed that, if the House should agree to 
his motion, the Royal Commission should inquire as to the amount of 
space requisite for the concentration of the public offices, appoint an archi 
tect to make an estimate of cost (which should be limited to 1,200,0002 or 
1,500,000/.), and report on the plan that seemed to them most advantageous 
to the public interests. Government might raise the money and spread its 
repayment over twenty years, so that the country would be in possession 
of commodious and central offices at an annual cost little greater than the 
rent now paid for houses. 

Mr. Cowrer (First Commissioner of Works) objected to the motion on 
the ground that it would tend to remove that definite responsibility for 
expenditure of the Executive Government which constituted the only 
security of the House for du 
on on the Downing-street site, which, if the public continued to be liberal, 
and were willing to incur an expenditure which had been estimated at 
5,000,0002., would still form a well-harmonised part of a comprehensive 
plan, and the extent and cost of the public works now in course of execu- 
tion forbade any fresh ones being entered upon. 

Lord J. Mannurs (N. Leicestershire) considered the proposal as merely 
one for inquiry, and on that account should support it. 

The CuanceLLor oF tHE Excurgver opposed the motion, urging 
strongly on the consideration of the House the danger of relieving the Exe- 
cutive from responsibiitty. 

On a division, the motion was rejected by 116 to 49; majority 67. 

Mr. Horsrauy ( Liverpool) moved for a Select Committee to inquire 
into the practicability of consolidating the establishments governed by th 
Boards of Inland Revenue Customs respectively. He gave numerous 
details, showing the enormous cost incurred in the collection of the duties. 
At 19 ports, the cost of collection was 44 per cent. of the gross revenue 
collected ; and at 21, which he named, it amounted to 279 per cent. Trade 
at those ports must be carried on, of course, but what he desired was that 
by carrying into effect some such consolidation as that he had suggested, 
the unemployed Customs’ officers could be employed in the collection of 
the Inland Revenue. 

The CHANCELLOR oF THE Excurqurr expressed his cordial assent to 
the motion as it then stood, observing, however, that he could not go so 
far as to approve of any proposal for the consolidation of the Boards them- 
selves, and the resolution was agreed to. 

On the motion of Mr. Morrati (Honiton) a Select Committee was 
ardered to inquire into petty charges on commerce. 

On the motion of Mr. Craurorp (London) a Select Committee to in- 
quire into the operation of the present scale of sugar duties was ordered. 

The House then went into Committee of Supply, and a motion of Mr. 
SELWwyn’s (Cambridge Unive rsity) to strike out an item of 5502 for the 
pay of Roman Catholic Chaplains was rejected by 38 to 16. 

In the House of Commons on Wednes lay. : 

Mr. Sornzron-Estcourr (Wiltshire) moved the second reading of the 
Industrial and Provident Societies Bill, the object of which is to extend fur- 
ther encouragement to the co operative principle. 

The Soticrror-GeveraL having intimated his assent to the motion, the 
bill was read a s\ ; 


expensive. 






economy. Besides, buildings were then going 


, ond time, 

The House then went into Committee on the Metropolis Local Manage 
ment Acts Amendment Bill; but the sitting was terminated by the arrival | 
of a quart sr to six before all the clauses had been considered. — | 

No business of importance was transacted in Parliament on Thursday. | 








He considered | 
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: POSTSCRIPT. 
+ 
By telegram through Mr. Reuter’s office 
Paris, Vay 9. 
The Voniteur of this morning publishes aletter from Mexico com- 
| menting upon the intolerable conduct of the Mexican Government 
and the probability that the French troops will not delay marching 
| on the city of Mexico ; 
| The journal Z’2Esprit Public 
“There is a question of sending Marshal Niel to Rome with mili- 
tary and diplomatic powers 
“iis said that he will be charged to conciliate 
| protection which France owes to the Holy See, 
| Italian nation.” 


ol to-day says 


, if possible, the 
with the rights of the 


Napl Vay a 
| Prince Napoleon is expected here on a visit to King Victor Em- 
manuel. 

It is stated in official quarters that General Goyon has been re- 
| called from Rome. 





Madrid, May 1. 
rhe statement that the Spanish ind French tre ps were about to 


| march against Mexico has been favourably received here. 


HOUSE OF COMMONS, 


rhe Speaker took the chair at Four o'clock. 


LliGHuways 
| Mr. Staniy asked the Secretary of State for the Home Department if 
he would introduce a clause in the Highway bill to enforce the repairs of 
footpaths, being highways, across fields and elsewhere near 
Sir G. Grey th 


great towns, 
t that the clause would not come properly within the 


bill in its present shape; but if the hon. gentleman would give notice of a 
clause, prior to going into committee, it should receive consideration, 
TUKKEY. 
Mr. Grirriru asked the Under Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, 


sh Government was 


his Algerian Guards, who 


whether information had been received that the ‘Turki 
requiring from Abdel Kader th 
ommand and direction, of saving great numbers 


d smissal ot 
were the means, under his « 
of Christian lives during the late massacres at Damascus; and, whether 
the British Government, who were parties to the transactions in Syria, 
approved of such a return being mad 7 


le to him for such services 
Mr. LAyarp said the Government had not received any information on 
the subject 


fur Derence Comission. 

Sir M. Pero asked the Secretary of State for War if he would give the 
opportunity of considering the report of the Defence Commission, and the 
evidence on which it is founded, by allowing the interval of a week to 
elapse between its being in the hands of members and its discussion. 

Sir G. Lewts said there was no wish on the part of the Government to 
prevent the fullest opportunity of discussing the question. It would be his 
duty to propose that some additional sum should be taken, and it would be 
necessary, therefore, for him to introduce a bill, when an opportunity would 
be afforded for discussing the matter 


ITALY. 
In reply to Mr. W. Forster, 
Mr. Layarp said that the Italian Government had sent a special com- 
missioner to this country to negotiate a treaty of commerce. 


Distress In IRELAND. 

Mr. Macutire called attention to the fact that several deaths from star- 
vation have occurred recently in Ireland, and asked whether the Govern- 
ment had received official information of such cases having occurred; and, 
if so, whether they had taken, or were about to take, any steps in conse- 
quence; also, whether they had any objection to lay upon the table all the 
reports, communications, and correspondence in reference to such cases, 
The hon. gentleman cited a variety of facts with a view to show that the 
trade of Ireland, particularly in the south, had utterly collapsed, and that 
distress of the direst kind prevailed in all parts of the country. He would 
show by the verdicts of coroner's juries, and the evidence taken at those 
inquiries, that many deaths had taken place from starvation, and that the 
present Poor Law in Ireland was totally inadequate to meet the existing 
distress. There was no out-door relief in lreland, and there were hundreds 
of people in Ireland who would rather die on the roadside than go into 
the workhouse. He positively denied that this cry of distress in Ireland 
had been got up by agitators or for interested purposes, the Catholic clergy 
who chiefly ministered to the poor having given the strongest possible evi 
dence on the point. 


Sir R. Pes did not deny that there was distress in Ireland, but it had 


been greatly exaggerated. The deaths referred to were not caused by 
starvation, but had occurred chiefly among aged persons and from disease. 


The Government would have been greatly to blame if they acted as they 
were assumed to have done in the matter, but the contrary was the fact. 
They had inquired, and they wer¢ in possession of what he believed to be 
the truth; and he had no objection to produce the official returns asked for 
by Mr. Maguire. 

A somewhat lengthened discussion which ensued was chiefly remarkable 
for the “maiden speech” of Major Q’Reilly, delivered to a very thin House, 
in which he supported the views of Mr. Maguire. 

The motion for papers was agre ed to, and the remainder of the sitting was 


occupied in Committee of Supply. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—— 


THE EXHIBITION. 


HE age is an age of physical progress, and there is little 
gained by criticising the men who only display a truth 
a little too ostentatiously, or the temples in which they en- 
shrine the new deity which it pleases them to set up. There | 
is a true political meaning in this worship of mechanical | 
achievements, which dates trom the beginning of the century, 
or from the rise to power of the tiers-état. It is but natural | 
that the classes into whose hands the government of most | 
modern states has fallen, after the destruction of feudalism, | 
should have a high opinion of theirown performances. Suc- 
cessful trade, necessarily and justly, is the highest object of 
the successful tradesman, and mechanical progress the | 
greatest aim of the aspiring mechanic. This, to a consider- | 
able extent, is the source of all the exaggerated praise of in- 
dustrialism which produces International Exhibitions, and, | 
as it is not based on a lie, we have little to say in reproof | 
It would be vain, while society is exulting in the success | 
with which it has devised appliances for physical comfort, | 
and filling its eyes and its heart with the triumphs of art and 
inventiveness, to point out that there are nobler objects than 
these, that, to give men machines instead of thoughts, is but 
the new form of offering stones for bread, that justice wil! | 
outlast steam, freedom produce more happiness than tele- | 
graphs, and faith secure us nobler lives than well combined | 
machinery. But we may at least be permitted to plead for 
truth in the description of our achievements, to denounce 
the folly which, not content with worshipping iron, must 
elevate its deity amidst peans of carefully framed and 
highly artistic fibs. We will not waste time in showing 
that the dirtiest rabble of pilgrims which ever flocked to 
Mecca or Rome was moved by a higher ideal than that 
which governed the procession of Thursday; but we may at 
least insist that the accounts of such ceremonial shall not be 
mere invention. 

Anything more dull and tame than this opening ceremo- 
nial, the expected magnificence of which had been trumpeted 
forth for months, it is difficult to imagine. Among the 
enormous multitude which thronged the ugly creation of | 
Captain Fowke there was not even a trace of enthusiasm | 
visible for the object of the meeting. And it would have | 
been difficult indeed to get up enthusiasin for the occasion. | 
Twenty-four acres of ground, filled by show-cases containing | 
toys, pottery, razors, cotton handkerchiefs, snuff- boxes, guns, | 
and tea-kettles, together with that legion of other objects | 
with which the material progress of the time has stocked 
the shop-windows of all the towns of Europe, form by no 
means an inspiriting sight, even if royalty itself glorifies 
the scene by its presence. Undoubtedly, among the thou- 
sands of show-cases, built up with the evident intention of 
immortalizing or puffing the name of the particular shop- 
keeper who supplies the articles, there are a good many worth 
eareful examination, and not a few which honour the talent 
which constructed them and the genius which gave them 
life. But these few real marvels of human patience and in- 
genuity are lost in the sea of vulgar objects and insignificant 
things. The grand procession of dignitaries of State and | 
Church, foreign ambassadors and native artists, which had 
been planned with so much trouble and expenditure, was un- | 
able to give lustre to the affair. Not even the strains of| 
Meyerbeer’s music or the rhythm of Tennyson’s poetry 
sufficed to destroy the spirit of the shop which pervaded the | 
whole. The procession itself, composed though it was | 
of as many eminent men as could weil be collected, had | 
an almost ludicrous moved around the| 
big building, between household furniture 
and glass cases on cither Besides, there was 
something strangely incongruous in the composition of 
the whole cortége :—gilded Lite-Guard trumpeters, closely 
followed by stout citizen “ contractor’s supe rintendents,” | 
and others in substantial broadclo(h—the real representatives | 
of powerful well-fed tiers-état—succeeded by nondescript 
titled and untitled dignitaries, some stuck into antediluvian 
court costume, with coeked-hats and ill-fitting breeches ; 
others in uniforms of the most kaleidoscopic hues. Then came 
her Majesty’s Ministers, the observed of all observers. Not 
far off stalked the noble chief of the house of Stanley. more 
gloomy than all the rest; and behind him walked demurely 
the trusty Benjamin Disraeli, with those shrewd sarcastic eyes | 
of his, and the almost imperceptible smile on the thin lips. | 
All manner of foreign celebrities, Chinese envoys with and| 





| 











aspect, as it 
hedges of 


side. 


without tails, Bavarian-Greek consu!s, and butter-coloured 
Japanese ambassadors, preceded the three representatives of 
royalty, who seemed to be the great point of attraction fop 
the fairer sex. H.R.H. the Commander-in-Chief, burly 
and florid, formed the centre of the illustrious trio, with the 
pale little crown-prince of Prussia on the right, and the taj 
heir-apparent of Sweden on the left. Their appearanes 
elicited a faint cheer from the multitude, which, however 
seemed to die off as soon as it bad been uttered. The mourn. 
ful procession, forming in the central nave, slowly made its 
way, in a jostling, pushing, and very unceremonious manner 
to the western dome, where the inevitable addresses and re. 
plies had to be made. This accomplished, the march began, 
through rows of crockery-ware, candle ornaments, harmo. 
niums, and barrel-organs, to the eastern dome, enlivened 
by the hideous music of six Scotch bagpipers, who 
had taken up a position immediately in the rear of the three 
royal highnesses. Arrived at the extreme east of the huge 
building, the chief ceremony of the day commenced, in the 
performance of some prize music, much valued as being 
“ specially composed for the occasion.”” However, not one- 
fourth of the visitors to the Exhibition Palace could possibly 
hear a sound of the prize music. The three thousand mu- 
sicians announced in the programme might have as well 
sat in the moon, to all practical purposes. Not three 
thousand seraphim could have elicited harmony in a shed 
packed full of merchandize, extending over twenty-four 
acres of land. It was a positive relief to all when the news 
went forth that the pantomimic musical performance was at 
an end, and the feeling seemed to be shared by the royal and 
illustrious personages of the cortége, who forthwith appeared 
in a new character. Instead of jostling along a crowd of lonely 
discontented men, with six bagpipers in the rear, they each 
of them took on their arm a fair friend, as companion for the 
remainder of the journey around the show cases. Now, and 
now only, the business of the day appeared human and natural. 
The procession of ladies and gentlemen walking round the 
nave looked for all the world like going a shopping. 
Perhaps it will not be acknowledged at once, but the 
conviction must force itself ultimately upon all minds, that 
these great industrial shows involve a partial mistake, 
The theory of the thing is certainly laudable, and even noble; 
but the practical execution must, for more than one reason, 
be necessarily beset with insurmountable obstacles. No 
doubt, if all that is really excellent in artistic and mecha- 
nical production could be brought together at stated intervals, 
within a given space, the show would be exceedingly instrue- 
tive for national and international purposes, and the teaching, 
enforced by example, would be that of a polytechnic univer- 
sity of the highest kind. But, unfortunately, the difficulties 
in the way of such a real exhibition appear to be too great 
to be overcome, and up to the present the execution has not 
even been attempted. All that has been done is to gather 
together promiscuously the contents of a thousand shops ia 
a building as big as a thousand shops. One of the most 
conspicuous objects in this great International Exhibition 
opened on Thursday is a “ toy trophy” made up of su- 
penny dolls, woolly dogs, and drumsticks. To the man 
who sells the dolls, and whose name is displayed in letters 
of gold on the “trophy,” the Exhibition may be highly 
important; but, it may reasonably be asked, whether it 18 
equally so to the nations invited to the show, -and also 
whether it is worth while to get three live princes, a score of 
ministers and ambassadors, and three thousand musicians, to 
assist the man in selling his dolls. True, the whole of the 
twenty-four acre building is not filled with dolls; but it 1s 
certainly, to nine-tenths, with articles quite as common, and 
quite as easily found in every shop in Europe. This much 
vaunted Exhibition, therefore, comes to be, purely and simply, 
a big shop. Here lies the secret of the whole. It is the 
admiration of simply big things, which is the fever of our 
times. Huge cucumber frames are held up as model erystal 





| palaces ; and huge bands of trumpeters are admired as 


musical unions. Quantity is all, and 
[he artistic disease has come from the western coast of the 
Atlantic, the country of “almighty ” 
tains, and newspapers; and is now fast spreading through 
That greatness, and goodness, and beauty, and all 


quality is nothing. 


Kurope. 
noble things which exist in this world, 
found within a very small compass, is a fact which seems to 


are commouly t » be 
escape more and more the attention of the present generation. 
The reaction, however, will come one day, in due eourse ot 
time; and meanwhile we must bear with original crystal 
palaces and ugly stone temples, enshrining the apotheosis of 
upholstery. 
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“THE LANCASHIRE CRISIS AND ENGLAND'S | has fallen with crushing weight on Lancashire, has fallen on 
DUTY. | her only as a member of the British nation—not as a conse- 

HE civil war in America has tested both the political quence of any error in the policy or conduct of her popula- 
creed and the political principles of our manufacturers | tion. On the contrary, that population is eager to bear its own 

by a test of no common severity. We believe it is destined burdens to the utmost—and it therefore becomes the nation, 
to modify the former very materially, and we know that it | W hile reserving its aid to t he time when it will be mostefficient, 
has proved the latter and not found them wanting. | It is | to be preparing for a resolute and simultaneous effort when 
not easy to express the genuine admiration with which we that time comes—sparing no self-denial that may alleviate 
regard the present attitude of the cotton lords and cotton sufferings far greater than any other district can well conceive. 
operatives of England. The north has always hitherto in- How soon that time is likely to come the instructive 
clined to advocate on all question a laissez-faire policy. It| statistics collected by our contemporary, the Manchester 
has been the reproach most frequently cast upon northern | Lxaminer and Times, show only too plainly. Out of 349,316 











oliticians that they could not see the close mutual interde- | operatives in the investigated cotton districts, we find 
endence both of different classes and different countries ; Working full time (or 6 days) . ; 92.355 
that they would insist both in social and in international | ‘ 5 days a week 13,467 
matters, in labour quarrels and in foreign quarrels, on the | > - be 70,342 
maxim, “Every one for himself; you will only make| 9 °9 7 . . . 15,853 
matters worse by meddling.” That is the natural creed | 94 = oe 
of strong independent men, who have built their own | i 9° ; 9411 
fortunes, and almost regard it as a weakness to need assist- Mo work . ; ; 57.861 
ance. They have believed so strongly in “ the individuality | salto 


of the individual” that they have scarcely recognized the | Total. 349.316 
common life in the body politic. They feel so confident that the | which gives an average throughout these districts of 34 
English nation is sufficient for itself that they are incredulous day 3’ work in the we ke for each operative. Nearly one- 
of the duty of lending aid to any weaker nation. It seems |sixth of the operatives, it will be seen, are utterly out of 
not unlikely that the present American war will do much to/ work. In the beginning of January we are told the average 
shake these convictions; to prove that dreamy French | was four days a week for each operative, so that half a day per 
phrase, the solidarité of the nations, to be a firm, and in this week has been lost since then. In many districts, such as 
case, grim fact, to prove also that the social unity of this | Wigan, Blackburn, and Rochdale, the distress is of course 
nation is a still more fundamental and substantial reality. | much greater than this total would give any conception of. 
Already they are gaining a sense of sympathy and com- In Wigan nearly half the operatives are totally without 
munity with their own workpeople, which probably no pros- | work, the numbers being 

perity could ever have generated ; already the sense of the Working full time. ‘ ‘ ; 920 


sacrifices they are making for the support of their operatives, | Phree days a week. . . . 4215 
of the fortitude and self-denial of the operatives in bearing | Out of work . . . . . 0/90 
their misery so nobly, is producing a deeper insight into the | anne 

7 . JL 


ties between class and class, than had ever been forced upon ce, ‘a . 
them by Lock-outs or Strikes. But we fear that it ti str In Rochdale, nearly a third are quite out of work, and 
aoe iin ta sont naan Yok th te wnt Sen more than haif are working Jess than three days in the 
stop here. a ne 1s not yet come, Dt 8, We lear, | oo] Whe . ider tl ; Manche —P 
gs. - ah week. hen we consider that in Manchester and the 
inevitable, when even Lancashire must be willing to accept viel es districts much of the work is not ealled for by 
° . . “> . i SUPICLS : ua ? ( 
from the rest of the nation a help which the rest of the nation | ny corresponding demand, and only carried on by the 
will be eager to tender, not as an act of generosity, but of bare | capitalists Sa aeikeinett Ge aieiiiiiiens whi anid ip Pees 
. ° ° ‘ iLé SLs i St ‘ l ( T= 
duty ; and when, therefore, the ties not only between class and | ,, ae anaes aa may well tremble for the autumn and 
"er > = ere s | : sue, VY F ! i i 
‘lass ree stinct regions "ed t il be}: 7 . -_ . ; 
class, but between distinct regions of Great Britain, wi L c | winter, if not for the immediate summer months. Nearly 
drawn closer than at any period since the Irish famine. That |), ,1¢ 4 (nillion operatives are probably engaged in this manu 
time, it is true, is not yet come. And we cannot express too | ¢, bn , ntiz a a A oe. Bary ee 

y a ee . - s wae facture, representing a much larger population dependent 
strongly our admiration of the staunch consistency which twice | |. their now aivesl enaveien Bh 2 ‘y be by oc teil . 

. s~ + . rf . . ;Vs f ret Ai M4 5. : 
within the year has proved that the non-intervention policy in | | aye — fy 
La hire held : te ‘ ish whj |‘ ffort, perhaps by one little less than gigantic, that we shall 
3 at¢ ” oO ~—hle > " " b ° . ° 

in es <emen " ra 4 Ham, rege. ae ie oft , —- | be able to help this large population to tide over till another 
» autumn and winter there was no lack of advisers | , sretnge, Aotay ey seen hoe St Penne Mee: 
urging the people of Lancashire to demand English interven- — ; ste poe bos ne pone ys aod “se hey tl aay 
tion on the part of the South in order to secure the eatton- i‘ xpec vet O supply mo | matt } ~ ot our aden lent i . uD 1€ raw 
nm a le of I hi tI ‘ material. Yetif in the end this great calamity should clear 

‘ 1e peonie yi “AS > ‘ler as "as > “Ospec ¥ ° . 4 ’ 7 ° 
of eamiten tl mer nae es Secchi te the one Amer ican continent of the curse w hich has so long afflicted 

. o? ee eae < it ; if it set us free from our direct interest in the continuance 
a of drawing back from their ground. And lof that curse; if it should dee pen the belief of the hardiest 
now, aca > > mh 2 ‘ } 8 ft : aver > ° . . . . 
parte st ae os — even hi =r ig 7 be land most courageous section of the English people in the 

subvention for the Laneashire distress, the Lan- | : . . . 

e ah ‘loseness e e ‘twee ati Fi nat be e 
cashire politicians once more decline to swerve needlessly |. loseness of the ti botwer n nation and oe etween 
from their principle of self.d 1 province and province, between class and class, and while 
aah 3  sesaage Of sel-cep ae. hb. are yet ri ‘| eaving uninjured the independent spirit, should yet clear 

gh, they say ste . ig : rerty. | 4) : a . akan 
TI y y say, to minister tot er neighbours poverty ithe air of the false dogma, of laissez faire, then we may yet 

hey will not appeal to the nation while they have wealth |), ok back to the calamity now impending over us with the 
enough ong mse 3 -y manf ick reversal’ 5 rey. - . rs . , 

ghamong themselves. And thus they manfully stick to |same feelings with which we look back to the ruin of our own 

Test India interest, as the price of the regeneration of the 

W Ind terest the | f tl g f tl 


their own colours for the seeond time at great cost to them- 
selves. This we call true political principle, which deserves | 
— admiration of all parties in the nation. 
Nevertheless, we cannot but regard the present attitude | en , ES a 
of Lancashire as necessarily temporary. This is a national | A NEW CONTINGENCY IN TURKEY. 
calamity, which, so far as it is due to English causes at all, |[FVHE popular opinion in England is that Turkey is looking 
is due to national, not local, causes, and ouglt to be shared | | up. The report on her financial condition, signed by 
by the whole nation. The slavery, which is the ultimate | Lord Hobart and Mr. Foster, is exceedingly favourable— 


islands in which it had grown up. 


seed of all this misery, was imported originally into Virginia | more favourable, indeed, than any similar report on a civilized 


by the British Government itself, Again, the reason shich, country would in all probability be. The empire is lightly 
more than any other, holds us back from all intermeddling in |taxed, and after a moderately sensible fashion, the revenue 
this terrible war is the belief that we should arrest the extine- |can easily be increased so as to cover expenses and ulti- 
fon of this curse by our interference—and this is a national | mately extinguish the debt, and the Government, with all 
reason, not a local reaso 1. The general policy of non-inter- | its detects. is, mm pecuniary n atters, honest. The last loan 


vention itself, which has been so frequeutly adopted by our | was taken with an eagerness due in part to the implied gua- 





‘ | 
Government in Europe as weil as in America, is adopted for | rantee contain d in the appointment of British financiers to 
national reasons, and th ugh it has found its most numerous | assist the Divan, but in part also to careful financial calcula- 
advocates in the North, is, wherever we have any doubt as to}tions: indeed the credit of Turkey is at this moment higher 


the right or w rong of a foreign quarrel, the chosen policy of |than that of Austria or the United States. Natural Y; Kng- 
the nation itself. Whether, then, we look to the seeds of the | ishm n, accustomed to consider solveney the first guarantee 
present disastrous civil war, or to our reasons for abstainine of strength, and unaware of the perils peculiar to monarchies 
from interference, we find no trace of any but properly | based on Oriental ideas, see in all these facts new pledges 


Rational causes and national reasons. This calamity, which! for the safety and the indepeudence of ‘Turkey. The state 
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of the neighbouring countries, too, unconsciously increases 
their confidence. They have learned to regard Russia as 
the true foe of the Turks, and Russia is paralyzed for the 
hour. They know nothing of Austrian views, and, oddly 
enough, never dread the only power which at this moment 
wants a bit of the Turkish dominion. France, whom they 
have been taught to suspect, was, they think, rebuffed in 
Syria, and has for the moment to reckon with M. Fould as 
well as Lord Palmerston. The creation of a sixth power in 
the Mediterranean, which musé, if it is to exist, keep that 
sea free, is all in favour of Turkey, and speculators, ponder- 
ing all these things, question with wistful eyes whether 
Turkish securities have even yet “reached their level.” 
They are all true—these statements on which English faith 
is based, and yet we greatly fear the English deduction is 
wrong. Lord Hobart has not cooked the accounts, and de- 
spite the French interference in Montenegro, there is little 
probability that any first-class Power will openly or secretly 
attempt to hurry ona catastrophe which might strain, if not 
cripple, every European treasury. But the empire of 
Turkey is nevertheless threatened with a danger which 
seems to patient observers to become every day more serious, 
against which a sound finance is but a partial protection, and 
which may any day land us all in the endless complications 
and worry of what publicists are content to describe as the 
“ Eastern question.” Unless we are greatly mistaken, the 
Turks will, within twelve months, perhaps within three, have 
to struggle for their existence against an internal foe. The 
Rouman population intend, we greatly fear, to try once for 
all whether they cannot be rid of the Turks, and, being rid, 
set up a new and powerful nationality. The people of the 
vast territory which lies between Hungary, Transylvania, 
and the Balkan, a territory sharply defined, with a perfect 
southern frontier, and a population of some nine millions, 
is obviously strangely stirred. There is scarcely a province 
in which the Turks are not even now at war with the popula- 
tion, and the incessant whispers of partial revolt which reach 
Western newspapers, do but faintly reflect the true condi- 
tion of feeling. Wallachia and Moldavia, Servia and Monte- 
negro, Bosnia and Bulgaria, already almost homogeneous, 
are bound together by the hate of their common foe and 
the new-born hope of a coming influence in the world. 
They believe that political circumstances are singularly 
in their favour. Russia, which they dread, can offer them 
little resistance. Austria, which through Hungary has so 
often found means to repress them, will now through 
Hungary find them the class they most need,—trained and 
experienced generals. Italy will supply arms and artillery, 
and could the Athenians but banish King Otho, Greece 
would be an ally whose assistance involved that of the Greek 
population of Turkey. They have, they think, the good 
wishes @f the Emperor, in whose map of the future, published 
in 1859, there was no Turkey in Europe, and they have, 
above all, a Piedmont. In these provinces there is one 
regular Government, around which the discontented may 
rally, and which possesses the matériel which in the be- 
ginning of a war gives to all regular Governments such an 
overwhelming advantage. The ruler of Servia has for years 
been organizing his little state till it is all sinew and bone. 
The whole population is drilled, the whole revenue has been 
devoted to the collection of arms and artillery, and the 


—— 
bring up the question before the British Parliament, and it 
may be well to consider in time whether England ig req) 
wise in her persistent policy of buttressing Turkish ak 
We need not discuss the old question whether she was yj ht 
or wrong in the Crimean war. Mr. Goldwin Smith, with 
that audacity of negation which the thinkers of his schogl 
seem to confound with courage, implies that our only Cours 
is to retire from the scene, leaving the “balance of power 
to take care of itself. We believe, on the other hand, that 
the conquest of Constantinople by any first-class power jg, 
volves changes so great that no statesman will willingly git 
in inactive anticipation. But there is no necessity {yp 
touching upon that broad and somewhat wearisome topic 
The simple question is whether we are bound to agsig 
Turkey in suppressing internal revolt, when on a scale which 
menaces the rise of a new nationality. 

We hold that we are not, that if the “ Roumans” are stronp 
enough and united enough to build up a powerful kingdom 
that new development will answer every end now answerej 
by the Ottoman sway, that our true policy in Turkey gy 
in Italy is a policy of non-intervention. Let the Turks 
and their subjects fight it out without interference frop 
any European Power. Whichever side wins, Russia yj 
be no nearer to Constantinople, will, indeed, be mug 
farther off, for she will have to reckon with a new anj 
a military power instead of the effete Turks. Agi 
Minor will be equally safe, for we could guarantee a Sultay 
raling in Asia alone, much more easily than we can one 
whose sway is detested in some of the fairest regions of 
Europe. Egypt would be as little endangered as now, fo 
it is really protected by European jealousies, and not by fear 
of the Turkish strength, and the nominal suzerainte would 
remain just where it is at present. ‘'he special English 
interests involved are entirely unaffected, and the Europea 
interest, which is not to maintain a semi-barbarous horde, 
but to prevent the absorption of south-eastern Europe in 
any existing power, would be materially advanced. We 
may be doubful—and in the present state of English 
knowledge doubt is not only natural but wise—as to 
|the future which a Rouman kingdom allied with Hungary 
and with Greece would secure for its people; but it must 
at all events be preferable to the suppressed anareby 
ae really exists throughout European Turkey. Tm 
jvellers speak well of the Rouman. His success wouli 
| be of itself proof of his strength and capacity, and he contains 
|in himself all the possibilities which belong to every race at 
}once Christian and European. Lord Palmerston’s ancieat 
dogma, perhaps the wisest defence he ever made of his 
policy, that “ we must sustain Turkey till some other power 
lis visibly ready to perform her function in Europe,” is inap 
| plicable to this new contingency. The race, if it succeeded 
in the domestic conflict, would have manifested its right to 
occupy just that position, that is, to keep European Turkeys 
dependent without alarming the fears or irritating the pmde 
of the older States of the world. Weare not bound, certainly, 
to support Mahomedanism against Christianity, simply # 
such, or to arm to defend a weak empire because some @ 
its own provinces choose to unite in an aggregate stronger 
than itself. Nor is it very material to ask whether a net 
“Roum” might not require support almost as much as the 
old one. It must pro tanto be the stronger of the two; for, 








regular army now exceeds forty thousand men, a nucleus | 
round which a national force may at any moment be gathered. 
The population is composed of men physically as efficient as | 
any in Europe; brave, with the demi-civilization which is so 
favourable to military habits, and animated by the bitterest 
hatred of the Turks. Already the Austrian Government 
watches Prince Michael with uneasiness, and the strongest 
motive of the Emperor for an arrangement with Hungary is 
his fear lest the Magyars should ally themselves with a suc- 
cessful revolt, which they of all men in Europe are best 
qualified to lead. It needs only that the provinces north of 
the Balkan should accept a coherent plan, and Turkey in 
Europe must for the moment almost disappear, and unless 
dynastic terror misleads the Germans a coherent plan has 
been found. The friendship of England could do little or 
nothing, for Constantinople would not be attacked, and we 
certainly should not waste armies in expeditions beyond the 
Balkan. The Austrians could not act in defiance at once of 
Italy and Hungary, and Turkey would be left almost to her 
own resources. ‘They are doubtless great, and might, were 
the war really defensive, prove sufficient ; but the campaign 
would be in reality one of invasion, as authority north of the 
mountains, already weak, would be at once extinct. 

The first symptom of revolt on a large scale will once more 











if not, it will never have any existence, and the support we 
ought to afford will be pro tanto so much the less burden- 
some. The danger to us is not lest the Turks should be 
driven from Europe, but lest they should be expelled befor 
Turkey is ready for independence. The question may be 0 
us before we have time to mature any idea less rude tha 
the maintenance of Turkish sway at any hazard and sj 
expense ; and it is not too soon to ask whether, in Turkey 
as in Italy, the true policy of the West is not a determined 
assertion of the new dogma—non-intervention ? 


THE PROGRESS OF REFORM IN OXFORD. 

TPVHE many friends of liberal education in England, whos 

hopes ‘had been excited by a University Commissiog, 
were thoroughly disheartened as they watched the steps 
taken and the results achieved at Oxford some years 4g 
Two or three important results had, indeed, been forced by 
the nation upon Mr. Gladstone’s nominees. The University 
subscription to the Articles was abolished for undergta 
duates and bachelors, the cumbrous and unmeaning college 
oaths were swept away, a few fellowships were thrown ope? 
and funds in x ster every college were set aside to fous 
new scholarships or endow professorships. On the other 
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. fi to the colleges to impose any test 
hand, it was left open to olleges to impose any tests 
they might like to frame ; the religious restrictions on fellows 

rs ingenuously re-enacted even where an express vote 


were disi ; : 
of the college had set them aside; the control of the Uni- 


versity was practically vested in the college tutors, and the 
rofessorial element almost disregarded ; while the abolition 


of every clause by which the smallest advantage had been 
iven to poor men, tended to make the colleges more than 
ever clubs for rich young gentlemen. It is satisfactory to find 
that circumstances and the resolute good will of a few men 
in Oxford have gone far to convert a threatening position 
into one of positive promise. We shall best illustrate our 
meaning if we assume the objects of a liberal reform to have 
been the abolition of all religious restrictions so far as should 
be practicable without impairing the religious character of | 
the education; the reduction of expenses to a rate which 
would admit the sons of small tradesmen and yeomen; and 
the combination of professional education up to a certain 
point with the present curriculum. We may admit at once 
that nothing has as yet been effected in the latter direction 
except by the addition of professors of chemistry and phy- 
siology to the University staff. But the limits of religious 
freedom have really been enlarged, and the level of expense 
lowered in a way that augurs well for the future of the 
University. 

In the first place, we believe it is universally true that no 
college has established a test of its own for undergraduates. 
Balliol, indeed, in the first fervour of orthodox antecedents, 
invented a special confession of faith for its undergraduates, 
but it was soon found impossible or inexpedient to apply it. 
Practically, therefore, any man who will attend college chapel 
some seven times a week may complete his university course 
unmolested at any college, even though in the recesses of his 
hearthe be a fanaticfor total immersion, orconsider the surplice 
arag of Babylon. We cannot think that the requirement to 
be present at the ordinary services of the Church of England 
is unreasonable. They are a substitute for family prayers 
which most parents would wish their sons to attend ; they are 
so far from containing anything which shocks the conscience 
of ordinary dissenters that they are largely used in dissenting 
chapels,and it may fairly be said that in the nineteenth century | 
the stigma of intolerance rests pre-eminently with the man 
who refuses to pray with his fellows. As no undergraduate 





is called upon to be baptized, ordained, or buried in his 
college chapel, the passages which drove Mr. Baptist Noel 
out of the Church are no part of academical discipline. Those, 
however, who still object, have the easy remedy of opening a 
hall for students of their own confession. Of course such 





an expedient would deprive the undergraduate of half the | 
real benefit of the University, as unless he came up with 

introductions it would be difficult for him to mix in general | 
society. The existence of such halls, therefore, would be at | 
best a bad expedient, and it ison the whole a good sign that 
none has actually arisen. Still there may seem to be a case 

in which something of the kind would be useful. There is | 
a movement at present among English Catholics to take up | 
their academical citizenship. The wiser among them feel | 
that they would gain enormously in real influence in England 
if they lived among us a little less as foreigners. Oxford, 

accordingly, has received at least three Catholic under- | 
graduates since the Commission terminated its labours. Of | 
these gentlemen, one, we believe, has no objection to attending | 
the college chapel on week-days, while in another case the | 
Catholic priest consented to keep a list of the student’s at- 
tendances on divine service. After all, the real difficulty lies | 
much more with the public than with the colleges. At pre- 
Sent a weak college or hall would, we fear, be seriously 
injured if it were known to take in Catholic, or, to put an 
opposite case, Jewish undergraduates. Perhaps, therefore, a 
Catholic hall may ultimately become a necessity, and as Eng- 
18h Catholics are mostly recruited from the upper classes of 
Society, they would find less difficulty than most in mixing 
treely with the world outside their own walls. 

There is a second mixed class who may be assumed to be | 
shut out from the University, either from the strong fanati- | 
cism of their friends or from distressed circumstances, but who 
Would yet gladly follow the University course at a distance. | 

Ve belie ve there are parents who would sooner see their | 
Sons ignorant than educated within reach of certain teacl ers | 
or ideas, and, on the other hand, the Oxford Middle Class 
Examinations have probably inspired many successful candi- 
dates with the desire of carrying on their education under 
University auspices. By the Dublin University system these 
men would be allowed to live altogether away from the Uni- 


} 


| 








i student’s purse at starting. 


| stances ; 


versity, and yet obtain a degree if they passed certain exa-! continuation of that inaugurated by Colbert in t 


minations and paid certain fees. We think the system at 
Oxford of confining the degree to those who have resided 
twelve terms is eminently a wise one. More than half the 
education of the place is derived from its society. But it 
ought to be known, that a shop-boy or clerk in an office, if be 
has been matriculated at Oxford, may sweep the University 
of its prizes and scholarships, pass every examination, if 
he desire it, in four schools, and in fact obtain every honour 
but a degree. Speaking from some knowledge of Middle 
Class Examinations, we do not think the most brilliant prize- 
man they turn out is ever likely to dispute the palm of solid 
scholarship with men who have gone to Oxford from Eton 
and Rugby. Still there are prizes, such as the Newdigate for 
English verse, the modern language scholarships, and the 
Stanhope prize for Modern History, of which an outsider 
might have some chance. Anyhow many men may like to 
make the venture, and will be none the worse if they find 
their level a little lower than they expected. We will only 
add that the cost of matriculation is about 5/., and that any 
one trying this plan must be careful to ascertain beforehand 
that the college or hall, at which he enters himself, will not 
call him into residence. 

The last great question is that of expense. This can never 
be thoroughly met till the University course is shortened in 
the case of those who are afterwards to proceed to a degree 
in medicine, or to be called to the bar. But agreat deal has 
been done towards diminishing the expenses of the three 
years’ residence which is at present obligatory. There are 
now three Halls at least where a poor man may live cheaply. 
Of these, St. Alban’s and St. Edmund's have, we believe, 
received some assistance from without. of St 
Mary’s Hall, which is purely self-supporting, is therefore 
the more interesting and important. Under its Jate amiable 
and scholarly Principal, Dr. Bliss, it was what it had been 
for years—the refuge of fast or stupid men whom the 
colleges had repudiated. The present head, Mr. Chase, 
changed this state of things at a stroke, by a positive refusal 
to admit refugees, and set aside twenty out of thirty sets of 
rooms for the reception of men who should be willing to 
economize. The three great expenses of Oxford hitherto have 
been the caution-money paid at entrance, a deposit commonly 
of 301., to assure the college against risk ; the necessity of 
buying the whole furniture of a set of rooms, which cannot 
be put at less than 207. or 25/. more ; and the separate living, 
entailing aloss on every meal. At St. Mary’s Hall, a student 
who pays the estimated terminal bill in advance is not re- 
quired to deposit any caution-money, and he may have his 
rooms ready furnished by paying a yearly charge of 5J. All 
meals are taken in common, the Principal himself being often 
To avoid 


nn 
The case 


present, and the cost of living is thus minimized. 
excessive strictness private accounts with the Hall Man- 
ciple are allowed up to a certain amount, but a student who 
persists in exceeding the stated limit will be cautioned and 
sent away. We say will be, for no such case has occurred 
during the four years in which the system has been worked. 
Altogether the cost of living at St. Mary’s, including a fur- 
nished room and all University fees, even for degrees, but 
excluding the uncertain charges of dress, washing, coals, and 
candles, is a little under 85/. a year for three years. Ten 
years ago it was considered impossible in most colleges for 
any man to spend less than 150/. a year, and, one or two 
heroic exceptions notwithstanding, it was so in _ practice 
Nor did this estimate include the heavy drain upon the 

g We suspect if the com] arison 
could be fairly followed up it would show that greater com- 
fort is combined with the reduced rate at St. Mary’s than 


the higher payments of a poor student at a college ever pro- 
cured for him Anyhow, the sons of country clergymen and 
of small surgeons and solicitors are nearer by at least fifty 


per cent. than they were toa University education 


THE NAPOLEONIC IDEA IN MEXICO. 
[" has lately become the fashion to say that the present 


ruler of France has no guiding line of conduct in his 
foreign policy, but gives himself entirely up to the chance of 
events. That this is a very superficial view of things 1t 18 
not difficult to demonstrate. Like all 
either stubborn fools or desperate gamblers, Napoleon III. 


men who are not 
may vary the course of his actions according to circum- 
I “ye tin the main he steers as straight as any monarch 
who ever wielded the sceptre of a powerful nation Looked 
at from every point of view, the Emperor's foreign policy 1s 
very clear and very comprehensible, being, in fact, simply a 
: he latter 
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part of the seventeenth century, and followed up to the time 
of the great Revolution. To extend French influence through 
every quarter of the globe by means of missions, scientific 
i explorations, costly embassies, and, now and then, warlike 
expeditions, with the primary object of establishing the 
prestige of La Grande Nation, and the secondary one of 
gaining commercial advantages, was the great aim of this 
policy. It necessarily sank in the storms of the revolu- 
tionary period, and was not resuscitated by the first Em- 
peror, whose mind, purely and simply military, and unable 
to grasp objects beyond the reach of cannon-balls, was emi- 
nently unfitted for such a course of action. The Bourbons, 
old and young, who followed, had too much to do in keeping 
their seat to think of extending French influence, and with 
the exception of the Algerian expedition, and other small 
exploits, nothing was done by them towards taking up the 
threads of Colbert’s policy. It was left to the present 
Emperor to link this “idea” to the rosary of other old and 
new ideas of his political creed. The new mode of applying 
Colbert’s policy is, however, highly ingenious, and most cha- 
racteristic both of the Emperor and of modern France. 

It is a fact tolerably well known, that of late the French 
have lost to a great extent their old taste for “glory.” They 
have had so much of it, and paid so dear for it, that the 
article has become a hateful drug in the market. Recent 
events have shown this abundantly, and the tendency has 
become more emphasized with every succeeding year. Even 
in Manchester there was more enthusiasm about the Crimean 
glories than at Paris, and Magenta and Solferino left the 
French so cold that the funds actually fell half a frane at the 
news of each of the great victories. All this is, of course, 
perfectly well known to the Emperor, for there is not a man 
living who understands France better than he. But the 
Emperor knows more than this. He is fully aware that 
though the modern French have lost all taste for expensive 
glory, as furnished by his illustrious uncle, they do not at 
all object to having their national vanity tickled, provided 
it can be done at a cheap rate. It is this knowledge which 
has engendered the Napoleonic continuation of the Colbert 
policy. Napoleon ITI. has discovered and inaugurated the 
joint-stock system of political greatness, built on the prin- 
ciple of limited liability. To destroy any impression among 
his subjects that they have to pay too dearly for the glory 
accruing to the eagles of France, the Emperor invariably 
seeks the partnership of other nations. Thus the Crimean 
expedition was shared with England and Sardinia; the 
little war in China and the little protectorate in Syria 
with Great Britain; the campaign in Cochin-China with 
Spain ;. and, finally, the Mexican adventure with England 
and Spain together. On carefully reading the imperial 
proclamations previous to each expedition, it will be tound 
that great stress is invariably laid upon the fact that 
France is merely to assis¢ in the enterprise. At the con- 
clusion, however, it commonly happens that official and semi- 
official imperial organs inform the nation that, though France 
has only been in partnership with other nations, yet the | 
power of the French name and the valour of the imperial | 
army has mainly contributed to the success of the expedition. 
In other words, the imperial subjects are given to understand 
that they have bought a very large amount of glory for a very 
small sum: La Grande Nation having got all the renown, 

and others having paid the piper. This is the Colbert-Na- 
poleonic joint-stock system of imperial policy, which, there 
is not a shadow of a doubt, forms the basis of French foreign 
affairs. 
That this policy is successful to a certain degree cannot be 
denied. In the Crimea, in China, in Syria, wherever French 
troops have taken the field in company with those of other 
nations, they certainly have had the lion’s share, not only of 
renown, but of very substantial advantages. Not a campaign 
has yet been undertaken by Napoleon ITI. without his gaining | 
something by its results. Even when commenced from appa- 
rently the most disinterested motives, the imperial policy 
contrives to make the affair pay, somehow or other. This is 
strikingly apparent in the last speculation undertaken on the 
limited liability principle,—the Mexican intervention. Ot 
the three shareholders in the concern, the object of two was 
clear enough from the beginning ; but that of the third has 
become visible only in the successive development of events. 
All throughout, Napoleon 111. made use of Spain as a cat’s- 
paw to reach the desired end. While England honestly 
adhered to her original demand for payment of just debts, 
the court of Madrid was induced, by all manner of promises 
flattering to its vanity, to increase its contingent of troops 






























































a 
had to be followed by France in a manner Com nensurate tg 
her dignity. The whole scheme was drawing to maturity 
when an unfortunate accident disturbed the progress af 
affairs at the wrong moment. The Spanish Governmen 
got wind that “the throne of Montezuma” had beep pro. 
mised to one not arelative of Isabella; and getting SUSPiciong 
of the actions of the faithful ally, made preparations fo, : 
retreat. England followed, and the Convention of Soledag 
was the consequence. The report of this treaty is said j 
have put the calm Emperor into a towering passion, bring. 
ing forth the memorable “ Mais ce n’est pas une convention, 
c’est une capitulation.” However, the British cabinet having 
ratified the agreement, and all further coaxing being ingj. 
fectual in Spain, there remained nothing to his Imperig 
Majesty but to turn over another leaf in the Colbey 
policy, and try to achieve by diplomatic manceuvres whg 
could not be accomplished with Paixhan’s guns. Ap 
cordingly, ever since the ratification of the Soledad treaty 
French diplomacy has been unremittingly busy in Mexico, 
The results have become known within the last few days 
Admiral Jurien de la Graviére has sent word to his imperial 
master that the great majority of “respectable Mexicans” 
under the leadership of Miramon, are claiming the assistangs 
of France to save them from anarchy. The reply to the 
message has been the arrival of several battalions of French 
troops, who, contrary to the convention of Soledad, landed 
in Vera Cruz on the 5th of March. On the following day 
General Lorencez received a deputation of respectable 
Mexicans, to whom, in the words of La Patrie, “he ex. 
plained the ideas of France.”’ The gist of the idea was 
that the French troops, “invited by the people of Mexico,” 
would break up from Tehuacan towards the end of Marek, 
to occupy the capital of the country. While these things 
are going on in Mexico other mines in the secret network 
of imperial policy are exploding in various parts of the 
world. The £poca, the well-known Madrid paper, in a 
article of April 28, loudly advocates the candidature of 
Archduke Maximilian to the throne of Mexico. At the 
same time, the organs of the Austrian Government speak 
of the accession of the Kaiser’s cousin to the new throne as 
a thing completely settled. The illustrious Archduke is 
said to be making already his purchases of the indispensable 
royal upholstery. The large openings for chamberlains, gold 
and silver sticks, gentlemen ushers, and maids of honour, 
cause quite an unusual affluence of titled fools at Vienna. 
The land of Cortez and Pizarro, hitherto known only through 
novels, is suddenly creating a marvellous practical interest 
in the bosoms of scores of Herren and Fraulein. 

The objects which Napoleon ILI. has in view in sticking a 
big-headed Austrian Archduke upon the fresh manufactured 
Mexican throne, have become clear only within the last week 
or two, through some indiscreet utterances of the Austriaa 
Premier, Count von Rechberg. The Emperor wants the 
Kaiser’s assistance in the smouldering Oriental question, 
which is fast getting ripe for a solution. That the next 
great European war will be fought on the banks of the 
Danube, the Emperor’s experienced eye is not slow to pet 
ceive ; and that the alliance of Austria will be invaluable i 
securing the biggest slice of theoretical and practical glory out 
of the pie, is evident on the face of events. From Count 
Rechberg’s remarks, it almost appears as if a Franco-Austriaa 
treaty had been already concluded, or at least settled in 18 
most important points. This, then, is the mainspring of the 
imperial line of policy in the Mexican affair. But there are 
undoubtedly minor causes at work favouring the choice o 
Arehduke Maximilian in the eyes of the great king-maker. 
The first is that Austria herself has no interests whatever 10 
Mexico, and that therefore the whole influence accruing by 
the instalment of the new sovereign must fall to the share 
of the imperial protector. Next, Archduke Maximilian 13 
particularly eligible on account of the enormous wealth ot 
his family. Theirs is the property of forty millions of 
people, besides the produce of countless private domains, 
rich mines in Bohemia, endless forests and pasturages 10 
Hungary, and last, not least, a press which cau produce any 
amount of money as long as paper can be made out 
of rags. As far as means are concerned, therefore, Archduke 
Maxiinilian is enabled to fill the throne of Mexico with a8 
much grandeur as Montezuma himself. In not overlooking 
this important point, Napoleon ILI. shows himself a wise 
king-maker, and one who thoroughly understands his time. 
The old faith in royalty having been sadly disturbed by 
modern scepticism, nothing remains but to make a golden 
image of the divinity which is supposed to hedge round 8 








from one thousand to six thousand ; which action, of course, 


king. Looked at froma very practical and very matter-of- 
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HORSFALL v. COCHRANE. 


HE chaotic state of public opinion on questions of retrench- 
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Archduke Maximilian to | which, but for hard pulling, will carry us again to sea. 
t be acknowledged to have a cer-| nation is tired of its taxes, yet eager for efliciency, improve- 
success, aside of the important circumstance | ment, and outward forms. 
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The 


can reconcile the 
two tendencies is the financier England seeks. 


The man who 


THE AFGHAN DEMAND. 


: imo is always something unpleasant occurring in 
India. Now. it is a regiment which has mutinied. and 


ment was curiously illustrated on Tuesday by two motions | then a conspiracy which has been discovered in a dependent 


Dn ade in the House of Commons. 


sible speech, prop’ 


sed a committee to consider whether the | then the Government doubles the import duties. 


Mr. Horsfall, ina very sen- | state, now the peasantry combine to refuse their rents, and 


But, of 


} . se . ; ’ . % : : 
Custom-house establishment could not perform some of the | all news irritating to Governments and ominous to tax-payers, 


1 . ls y > , > > 
duties of the Board of Inland Revenue. 


tions : “agen 4 
diminished the labour of ¢ ustom-house officers, but the 
Alhhe . 


ae m Bate , . 
department still costs 770,000/.a year. The reductions in the|ten years of Indian financial embarrassment. 


T . — } 1 
he recent reduc-|commend us to the phrase “the 
in the number of articles paying duty have greatly | Herat.” 


Persians have occupied 
Its first appearance involved three campaigns, the 
army, a serious shock to our reputation, and 
The second 


loss of a creat 


Inland Revenue have been almost as numerous, but collection | produced an invasion of Persia, a bill of some millions ster- 
still costs 1,500,0007. At the same time, all along the coast are | line, and a divergence of our European strength, which was 
; 4 - hi ] } : » « “> . ] « | . . . 

dozens of little ports at which the collections are less than | one among many causes of the mutiny we have but just sup- 


500/. a year, and are, in fact, absorbed in the necessary ofli- | pressed. 


cial expenses. 


And now here it comes for the third time, and 


. ’ . ° . . . } ° 
Mr. Horsfall thought there was room for | ¢ ‘legrams in the old succession inform us that the Persians 


‘1 ] e Y ve’ . ; « ) . } » Ls ; i 
reduction, Mr. Gladstone agreed with him, and the House are marching on Herat, have taken Herat, and are invading 


gladly conceded the inquiry. 
oe e 


tion. 


victory, by striking out 5000/. voted for Highland roads,which | jnto a flutter of jovful expectation. 


The attempt at economy is} Candahar. 
one of the few made in the last two years in the true direc- | the British for aid.” 


Worse than all, the Afghans “ have applied to 
The application, backed as it is quite 


Mr. Williams on Monday gained, we think, his first | certain to be by every officer in the Punjab, will throw India 


People are so tired 


Highland proprietors ought to make for themselves, but his | there of the monotony of their daily lives, that they would 


success, though the House laughed and applauded, is not of 
the kind which tells. It is in the departments rather t 
in miscellaneous votes that the money is thrown away. The 


almost welcome an earthquake, while the largest section of 


ian | society, the army and its dependents, will be all agape for 


work, distinetion, and service pay. The Indian Government 


substitution of one array of collectors for two may, or may | will be subjected to a pressure such as an outrage produces 


not, be expedient ; Mr. Gladstone thinks it is not; but 1 
carried out it will save us a sui which will be sensibly felt 
in the estimates, and is therefore a just object of inquiry 


The assent of the House would in itself indicate a prevalent | sent into Candahar, 


desire for economy, but scarcely an hour before forty-nin 
mel bers had voted for a scheme to improve L yidon W li ch 
would have cost in one year the capital value of any probabl 


saving in collections. Mr. B. Cochrane wanted a committee 


to inquire whether if Government * adopted more comprehen- } which 


4 


sive plans of building, greater public convenience, greater eco- 


| 


in England, its traditions are all in favour of interference, 
Lord Elgin is new to power, and we may in a week or two 
find that Dost Mahommed is to be subsidized, an expedition 
or the army along the frontier raised to 
double its necessary stre oth. 

We would not move a man, or waste one single rupee, 
Afehan alive. There never was, in the his- 
British Empire, a delusion so irrational as that 
the Afghan and Persian wars, which 
1857 to subsidize Dost Mahommed— 


upon any 


tory of the 


] } 
pro juced 


induced us in 


nomy, and greater unity of design might not be secured.” Hej} though, as it happened, the last money was well spent, 
made a most readable speech, and criticized existing plans with | and kept him from attacking Peshawur—and which has for 
much point, but he really wanted to build an administrative | thirty years loaded the Indian Treasury with precautionary 


palace, and Government shrank back in alarm. 
the tax-payers have done. 


So would | ¢ xpenditur >, 
No doubt it would be an excel-| theory. 


That delusion was based upon the following 
Persia pushes towards India only at Russian insti- 


lent thing to combine all public offices under one roof in a} gation, and should she occupy Candahar the Czar will be 


Administration. No doubt, also, 


palace worthy of the 


London needs improvements, and, above all, a centre which | which the alarmists be 


may give to the “ province covered with houses ” something 


of the coherence of a true city. 


] 


posted We say nothing of the many questions 


g, the impossibility of keeping down 


the Afghans without a great army for which the Shah has no 


at our gates, 


The system of making | revenue, and which his conquered province cannot support, of 


London pay all expenses for itself, which was only adopted | the hatred borne in Ispahan to St. Petersburg, or the doubts 
within the century, has tended to starve improvement, and whether Russia will care for the next generation to spread her- 


leave the eapital far behind the great centres of continental 
activity. But Parliamentary buildings are not the economical 
remedy. 
without spending three 
wisely timid of plans for 
gance. 
be erected. The 
after a furious quarrel about styles, we 
design which architects 
publie exceedingly inconvenient. 


times their estimates, ought to be 


would be reasonable, and, 


hav e a 


estimates 


} ] 
should 


Then each department 


self to the South We will admit every thing Mr. Urquhart 
could urge, will allow that the Persian frontier may be pushed 


- " ‘ : : 
The Houses, which could not shelter themselves | to the mountains which guard our own, and will concede that 


she advances only to gratify her dangerous Northern ally. And 


repeating that wild extrava-| granting all that, ora great deal more than the truth, we ask 
We all know how an administrative palace would | what then ? The Russian Government has then at the utmost 


the means of pushing an army in tolerable array up to the 
frontier of Scinde. but what is it to do when it gets there ? 


would pronounce beautiful and the |The country itself is not worth having, and an invasion of 


India from the north is one of those enterprizes which look 


would ask for room, and yet more room, and the estimate possible only upon a map. The army which enters British ter- 


would grow, and crow, till Parliament in despair refused ritory. whatever its size. must as its first step break with its 


any more money, and half the 
tered all over town. Besides, why should we do it just now, 


when the revenue shows no surplus, and Lancashire ealls for | fifty thousand men, 


id? Sy . 1] + 
ad’ Symmetry is an excellent thing, but business ean be 


departments were left scat- | communications 


All the resources of Russia and Persia com- 
bined could not provi le commissariat and modern artillery for 
with six hundred miles of desert and 
mountain between themselves and their nearest possible base. 


done very well for another year or two in an unsymmetrical | In front of them stands an empire of two hundred millions of 
13° . S . * «- © ‘ . . 

building, and nothing but taste is offended if we potter on in | men, and a Government organized for battle, with a regular 

the old misshapen and scattered offices till a new cycle of | army of seventy thousand Europeans, and the ability to ex- 


pre sperity once more justifies a little expenditure on outside 
Show. 


but he knew, and his hearers knew, that he put in the argu- 


pend one native regiment a day for twelve months without 


Mr. Cochrane said his plans would produce a saving,| reaching the limit of the soldi« ry trained under its own 


standard. Are fifty thousand Russians so dreadful that we 


ment in compliance with Parliamentary etiquette. Improve-| must assume as a certainty that they will conquer a force 


} 


ments always cost money. 


20007. a year for the For: ign Office seems a high rent, still | revolt ? 


andas Mr. Cowper showed, though | seven times as great as their own? But the Sikhs might 


Of course they might, and so they may now, 


00,0007. spent on a new one represents 10,0007. a year. The |} but any man who imagines that the Sikhs intend to conquer 


mover wanted beauty, not thrift, and the forty-nine gentle-| India for any people 


but themselves, misunderstands the race. 


meu who followed him wanted it too, and illustrated by their} As a matter of fact, they, like all other Hindoos, dread the 


Vote, as by their subsequent 


“wr } cheers for Mr. Horsfall, th 
double current of opinion. The stream begins to run strongly 





| Russians, of w 

a lsians, of whom they know that Nadir Shah massacred the 

ia favour of large retrenchments, but there is an under-tow people of Delhi. Without native assistance to invade India 
» 


ym they know not ing, and detest the Per- 
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is simply to pour into a lake of fire, and however much they | This fertility of resource is really most honourable to theg 
may dislike us, the natives will help to build up no other white | gallant officers, and they ought not to be permitted to hide 
power. Meanwhile the invasion of India involves for Russia | their light under a bushel. If their President 1S too modest 
a European war, the blockade of the Baltic ports, an insur-| to write to the Times, could not the Commandepig, 
rection in Poland, and immediate financial ruin. Chief order them on their allegiance to reveal th 
But the invading army may be exclusively Persian ?| secret? But this, perhaps, might be regarded ag gy 
Then it will be extinguished in a week as readily as if it | infringement of the army regulation against practical joking 
had been composed of Hindoos, Tartars, or Cochin-Chinese. | Meanwhile the world, which is always in a hurry, has rushed 
If we are to dread any Asiatic force, we had better quit as usual to a most disparaging conclusion. It says that the 
India before the Mussulmans make up their minds to another Court either read “ lawful’ as * unlawful,” or else is of opinion 
effort for empire. These Asiatic armies cannot stand up| that duelling is a lawful means of obtaining redress, and that 
against European organization, and we were never yet in our the articles of war prohibiting it are simply fudge. And 
Indian history so thoroughly prepared. We might just as certain it is that from first to last no officer mixed up in this 
well arm to resist an invasion of Tartars over the Himalaya | scandalous squabble has resented anything so warmly as the 
as of Persians through Candahar. It is a mere waste of imputation that he was unwilling to go out. These men of 
means, a senseless attempt to check the natural flux and re- | war have not yet risen to the notion that it is their busines 
flux of power among the princes of Central Asia. But we | to fight only in a public quarrel, and that it is no true valour 
may be told Dost Mahommed does not think so. /e is either to take life or to throw it away in an obscure anf 
trembling for his independence. Of course he is, and is| private brawl. And while this continues to be the state of 
likely to be, so long as tlhe appearance of fear produces him feeling in the army, it will be difficult to get a Court-martig 
allowances of some 10,0007. a month, as it did in 1857. The | composed exclusively of military men to enforce a law which 
tribes who, in 1842, destroyed our armies can destroy Persians | has been imposed on them indeed by public opinion, bat 
too, if they choose, and if, as will probably be the case, half’) never spontaneously adopted. 
their chiefs sell them for gold, that breach of Mussulman faith | | This evil would, as we believe, find its natural remedy in 
will not be on Lord Elgin’s conscience, or counted among | the appointment of a trained jurist to act as assessor to the 
the sins of the English people. Court, whose advice on matters of law its members should 
If Russia invades India the remedy lies in the Baltic ; be bound to adopt. Untrained minds are fatally attracted 
by the notion of doing substantial justice, and see in the fixed 
rules of law but the devices of pedantry or chicane. Yet 
those rules are in fact the only safeguard of persons who, 
by their follies, their vices, or perhaps their ilt-fortune, have 





and if Persia invades India, the cheapest defence is to march 
upon Ispahan. That is the sum and substance of the case 
should the worst come to the worst, and to hear once more 
of Afghan applications for aid is, to those who know how the 
“ frontier’ will scream for precautions, how the army will become unpopular with the class by whom they are to bk 
hunger for work, how Indians will write about the|tried. The institution of the jury itself would be but an 
designs of Russia, and how difficult it will be for Lord instrument of popular tyranny, if jurymen were permitted 
Elgin to endure the reproach of sluggishness, a new and | to remove their attention from the specific charge submitted 
severe vexation. to them, and decide according to their own shifting notions 
—_—_——- of moral rectitude and guilt. Against this danger the pre 

COURTS-MARTIAL. sence and authority of the judge is, if not an infal ible, at 

J ; ‘ ae _ {least the best safeguard ; and the firmness with which ever 
HE finding of the Court-martial in the case of Captain | an ordinary jury, when properly directed by the judge, can 
Robertson, of the 4th Dragoon Guards, has at length | hold by the great principles of justice, even in opposition 
been published, and the result has at once signally disap-|to a scoming equity, has been singularly manifested 
pointed and signally fulfilled public expectation. He has} during the ‘past week, in a ease not less notorious 
been acquitted of the only two charges to which attention! than that of Captain Robertson. Dr. Smethurst came 
was directed during the trial, and found guilty on a third,| before the Court of Probate to establish the validity ofa 
which nobody had at any time regarded as serious; while | will, by which Miss Louisa Bankes, of whose murder hie was 
the Crown has been advised to quash the conviction, and| some time ago convicted, had bequeathed him the whole 
restore him to the position in the army of which the sentence | of the property of which she was able to dispose. Her 
of the Court deprived him. It seems to have been the | relatives not unnaturally opposed his application, and it cannot 
opinion of Captain Robertson’s judges that he was intimidated | be denied that he came before the Court bowed down bya 
into resigning, and that the Articles of War do not|load of shame and guilt which would have crushed an 
make it obligatory on an officer who has been in-| ordinary man. He was compelled to admit that he had left 
sulted, and has failed in obtaining redress, to apply | his wife to live with this unhappy lady, of whose property he 
to his commanding officer for advice; but they thought} was now endeavouring to possess himself, that he had gone 
that under the circumstances last mentioned he ought! through a bigamous ceremony of marriage with her, and had 
to use all lawful means to obtain redress, and that Cap-!| obtained the marriage license by perjury. He admitted that 
tain Robertson, not having done so, was unfit to hold | he intended to return to his wife at her death, and yet, while 
her Majesty’s commission. It is not wonderful that little | ; 
regard was paid to this accusation at the trial, for it is stated | forty-one; and this most extraordinary expectation had 
with such ridiculous vagueness that it is equally incapable of | been realized by the death of the testatrix under cit 
proof or disproof. If the prosecutor had been compelled to | cumstances which had induced a jury to find him guilty 
specify, as would certainly have been necessary in acriminal|of her murder. No doubt the grant of a pardon had, 
indictment, what were the lawful means of obtaining re-|as it were, erased the conviction, but common decency 
dress of which Captain Robertson had omitted to avail! was outraged when this man came forward to enforce 
himeelf, it would at least have been possible for the latter to|the will by which this lady had disinherited her 1 
justify, if he could not deny, the alleged omission. As; it | latives in order to enrich the destroyer of her own honour, 
is, he has been found guilty of an offence which, whether it | and common feeling revolted from that callousness whieh 
were well or ill founded, there was no tittle of evidence to | could profit by a death which he had been suspected of 
support, and of which he was on that ground alone en- | ¥ 








the former was a woman of seventy, the latter was but 


\ |causing. The case made by the relatives was that he had 
titled to be acquitted. Perhaps, however, the most re-| represented to Miss Bankes that his first marriage was il- 
markable thing is that nobody, either in the army or out} valid, and had thus deceived her into the notion that she 
of the army, has as yet been equal to suggesting what | could become his wife—and it is singular that the inva idity 
were these lawful means of obtaining redress from Colonel | of his first marriage had been set up as his defence against 
Dickson. Colonel Bentinck, during the many months i ' 


| 
the charge of bigamy. But it was pointed out by the judge 
which he was applying his mind to the problem, suggested | that in the will executed on her death-bed the unfortunate 
only a challenge, and when that failed the publication of a lady had described herself as a spinster, and had called Dr 
virulent libel—means which might possibly have been effi- | Smethurst not her husband but he r friend; and the jury, 


} 
i 


cacious, and were certainly startling, but which his attorney | their ere dit, found the will to be valid. For the question was 
would hardly have advised to be “lawful.” Doubtless the | not whether it was desirable that this particular sum of money 
members of the Court, which found Captain Robertson | should go to the relatives or the paramour, but whether 
guilty, had solved this interesting problem, or they never | the latter was the person to whom the owner of the property 
could have come to the conclusion they did, and it really | really desired to bequeath it. If this woman whom he had 
seems a pity that officers, who may hereafter be placed in | corrupted, neither influenced by fear, nor cheated by him 
the same position as Captain Robertson, should be deprived | into the idea that he was her lawful husband, wished him 0 
of the means of extrication thus happily devised for them. | have her money, it was his right,a right of which no immo- 
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ee , 
rality could deprive him. Wrong doer as he was, he was 
still entitled to justice, nor could it have been denied him | 
without inflicting a yet greater injustice on the public. It 
js a wholesome rule that the owners of property shall be 
allowed to dispose of it at their pleasure, and to cast a doubt 
on its validity would be a mischief compared with which the 
fact of a few hundred pounds falling into bad hands is 
trivial indeed. , - , ; 
This habit of looking fr ym the facts of the case immedi- 
ately before them to the principle involved in their decision 
ean scarcely be expected from persons whose minds have not 
been disciplined by special study and training. Had the 
Court which tried Captain Robertson been guided by any | 
lawyer of ordinary inte lligence they could never have arrived 
at the decision t} ey did, nor would the Injustice and scandal 
caused by the infliction of asentence prompted merely by a} 


feeling of disapprobation of the prisoner’s general conduct 
have been the only evils which the presence of a legal assessor 
would have prevé nted. A Court-martial pretends to be guided 


bythe rules of lega! evidence, but it constantly, from mere want 


of knowledge, either neglects them or perverts them So gro- 
tesquely as to provoke a smile. It would be no slight gain 
to have some one person among the military judges who} 


knew the meaning of the term “hearsay evidence,’ who | y 
would allow all witnesses to be cross-examined as to their} } 
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both of the world’s progress and the world’s retrogressions of the 
two sexes. If the motive power originates with men, it is accumu- 
land concentrated by feminine conduction, or on the other hand 


, 1} , " ns 
yst ted and annihilated DY the resisting medium of their prejudices, 


We must say that if, as Miss Hays appears to think, women are the 


cyphers of the cial world, they have the multiplying power 
of eyphers on the masculine figures beside which they array them- 
selve 

But we will not affect to misunderstand Miss Hays. We will not 


deal with her ve ry loose and not ve ry wise statements ; but with the 








fruth, which was evidently rankling in her mind when the unex- 
pected sympathy of “ 8. G. O.” brought it bubbling up so h istily to 
the surface. No doubt it is very unpleasant, and very derogatory to 
vomen, to hear thi lves spoken of like chrysalises which have 
ever § led in becoming butterflies, as mere wxfinished intentions 
of God itil they are married —spoilt | tentialities, worthy of a 
better fa lhis is what they revolt at. Are there not, they would say, 
he full elements of humanity in women as well as in men? Is there 
less possibility of a woman’s nature growing to full maturity without 


mion with man’s than of man’s without union with woman’s ? If 
$, as Miss H ys in her soberest moments would 
na level—(in this letter, we fear she means to say 


especially 


nen), th M Fl iys would argue that the com ilete clements of 


n and men are both born for “ isolated dignity,” 


ting alike in both men and women, there should be 


character and credit by the « pposite party, and would per- an eliort madeto cleara fair space on all possible - platforms” for 
suade the Court to take the answer, whatever it might be, | y n candidates, so that they might have equal power of doing the 
as binding on any 8 ubject irrelevant to the issue. It is not | “ world’ l, perhaps, a g¢ 0d deal more than equal power of 
that the members of Courts-martial do not desire to be just, | o} ( it 


but they lack the special knowledge which enables them to 
a legal assessor would supply them 
Nor is there any appa- | 


be so. The presence of 
with exactly the missing quality. 


rent practical reason why such an official should not always 


be forthcoming, except, perhaps, in the case of an army en- 
gaged in actual hostilities. 
WOMEN’S “ PLATFORMS.” 
F aproof were wanted of the need of some better standard of 
education for wom than is usually set before the sex, th 
curiously suicidal log Miss Ma la M. Hays, 1 \ i n¢ 
I “Hh lof workin , wom “tg wrote an im as mea 





letter in Tuesday’s 7im-s on their wrongs, would be suflicient evi- 


dence to thinking persons that even some of the most vigorous and 


ambitious damsels among them need a very different intellectual 





pline to that which they usually undergo. A well-known correspondent 


ol the 7imes, the Honourable and Reverend Sydney God Iphin Os orne, 


had, while expressing the high honour in which he held af 





wife and mother, contended that there was yet } 
at least more a merit, in the work of t benevolent un 
attached ministrants to human misery who are not absorbed in 
matrimonial or nursery duties ;—adding inca 
to think of women as des 
kind which the wh 
their kind ’—by 
repudiate the not 
are, if dignified by no higher influen 
prerogatives. On this hint Miss Mati 
a letter which certait 

they obey their husbands—nay, if they do more than enter into a 
and still more if they accept 
as well as at the 


“ only to share 


sand rabbits of ¢ 





which, as the context 


n that the mere aazimal instincts of maternity 


ces, in themselves sacred or high 


} 


lda M. Hays rashly spoke in 


conveys the impression that wives, at least if 


convention of strict equality with them 
the degrading duties of presiding in the nursery 





slaves of cereal 


fools and chronicle sm 





table, are among 
nothing better than “ to 











But, in fact, though we should concede to Miss Iays, as against 


n prejudiced class of the apostles of masculinism, that 

nen a uch re than the complements of 1en—that it is as 
possible to plac high s/axdard before the intellectual and moral 
T of women, towards which they might make much progress by 
r own eff , as before that of men—yet we do not think it con- 

ent with fact to y that they could as often approach closely to 
tandard in “ isolated d ty,” as men might to the proper 

lard of masculine execllen Nor is it derogatory to women to 
deny 1 for iplies what is equally true—that women gain 
1 excellen irom union with men than men trom their union 

i—wh saf i! tells wholly in favour of women. 

| ilt of 1 distinetion comes to this, that the charac- 
teristies of w ’s nature adapt it to grow faster, and to gain 


when leaning on another than do the characteristics of men’s 


men and 
except in such 


in the corresponding relation to women. In ordinary 


e hig t levels ar seldom attained 


» bu uu gains less by the union, and therefore loses 

| lation; the woman loses more by the effort at an un- 
natu lependence, and therefore gains more by the natural tie. 
\\ ifess 1 to us impossible to say how this state of things— 
be true, we believe it is—bears on the wholly futile and 

| 1 of the relative worth of the sexes. 5 profits 

than A by a certain relationship, and loses more than A by 

r deprived of it: is A better than B, or B than A? We cannot 
nebody gives us a satisfactory answer to the very abstruse 


question, which of the two isthe hi rher—to have the larger capacity 
blessings to account, or the larger capacity for doing 
We are inclined to lean to the former supposition. 

: to suppose that because the very highest develop- 


of women’s minds is in the relation of wives and mothers, 
intellects and moral natures is a 


absurd and illo- 


refore the edueation of their 


comparatively unimportant task, is one of the most 
ical of suppositions. It might as well be said that because a solitary 
hu nan be ne wou l b inc ip ible of all the high r orders of f xcel- 


nee, we might safely trust human beings to the passive influences of 





“The best and noblest” women, says this true but injudicious * : 

“friend of working women,” “ stand aloof isolated dignity, | il life It would be truer to say that you actually want a higher 
ferrine the martyrdom of unsatisfied affections and sympathies to | ‘ ition for the who are to be placed in the most favourable 
the surrender of their independence and int { Laie os circumstances than you do for those in the less favourable. In pro- 
accountable to their God 11 God only, for what they are to | portion tothe range of social influences does the effective power of 
do.” What she co : of is exeveneed 1 thn one Chea “ was I lueation really begin to tell. A great deal of light and heat must re- 
allowed no share in the world’s work, the world’s progress, no plat main for eve t and inefficient in monotonous circumstances which 
form but the childless heart >the a » ames " and if these may | wanted and called out by the full varie Ly of the most natural 
not be ours, jost] 1. and pushed | 1 1 inaction, if we | lil Los , as M I 1y ppears to do, that to be the mother of 
the means to find oursels food, shelter, and elothing; if we have | rabbit ‘ ce is in itself quite as noble a position as to be the 
not, to wrest or steal a] e as we best can, d r of human , certainly gives up her whole case. For if 
work for worst pay.’ We will not win t there be no such thing as spiritual, moral, and int llectual elements 
victory over Miss Havs of analyzing the di in the mat ily 1, there ean be no such elements in woman her- 
inconsistent denunciations. If women think f. If you la nu “ of peculiarly rich and fruitful relations to 


Wives and motners an sisters, we do nol wo 








sas a woman, and nothing but animal worry and 


plain of little influence. Our own imp. lieitude « s of it, we think we are warranted in assuming that 
present educated, ve and are lik 7 to h there 1 have been very little moral possibility in the woman before 
influence than they d ve or are qual 1 to exercise; that the sne 0 ! mother Miss Hay s might, perhaps, paraphrase the 
“platform,” if not public, is execedin real and effective; that they cal maxim about the sense and intellect, and say, nihil est in 
determine m any questions on considerations really quite inapplicable mat quod non fuit in virgine nisi ipsa maternitas, an { we should en- 


to the points at issue: and are perhaps the re elective promoters 


yut still there is, in fact, a great aud much richer 
B 


Lire Ly ac ju 
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field of nature opened, than any w whic h is closed, by house new tie, an d we 
confess that if—as we strongly hold—a high ealtare of all kinds has 
ed “ working woman,” it 
working wife and 








great importance for the benevolent unattach 

must have a much higher importance for the 
mother. No one can go further than we do in denouncing the doc- 
trine that women are not in which 
men are; that they are mere planets attendant on men without a dis- 
tinct and independent rel: their own to God. But the more 
strongly we which is so acceptable to many 


human beings in the same sense 


ition of 
repudiate this heresy, 
minds, the more are we bound to assert the fact which has lent it a 
certain plausibility of falsehood, that they do asa rule exert their 
independent responsibility with far more effect and far less spasmodic 
waste of foree, way of general influence, than in the way of 
special enterprizes and professional energy. Not that we would arti- 
ficially close the The unsuitability of the more 
unsuitable professions will itself be discouraging enough. And it is 


in the 
latter against women. 


very important that the more suitable ones should be open to them 
Still, 
others are making, almost 
we should recognize the plain truth that the 


highly as we ap wreciate such efforts as Miss Faithfull and 
their suecess that 
women 


it is essential to 
nature of 
is less adapted positive enterprize, more adapted to that kind 
of pervading influence, which, like 
felt because it is always there, than men’s. If 
think that the covert intention of all these benevolent schemes is to 
teach women to si 
another sort of rabbit-hutch, we shall have public 
the way of fei 
Miss Hays 


atmospheric pressure, Is never 
people begin to 





rh for “ platforms,” and to speak of the nursery as 


opinion re-enforcing 
all the selfish jealousies which still stand ninine 
labour—for example, 
does not represent many of her colleagues, and we are glad to accept 
Miss Isa Craig’s excellent protest against her views as a far truer pic- 
ture of the real convictions of the reformers. If Miss Craig, Miss Rye 
and Miss Faithfull are to trust they 
efforts to find a place 
the fewer of these 
many, in 1848, we had the pain of seeing women not only admitted 
to, but exclusively occupying, one of these coveted “ platforms” for 
promoting the world’s progress, and the effect was very much what 
it would be had Miss Hays’s letter been delivered to a public assembly 
instead of printed modestly in a newspaper corner. “ Chronicling 
small beer” would have been a much less injurious occupation ; and 
“suckling [even] fools,” in a motherly and affectionate 
finitely more honourable and excellent one 


among the masculine compositors. 


, 
succeed, as we will, in their 
for the surplus unattached female labourers, 
in Ger- 


foolish letters appear the better. Once, 


fashion, an in- 


THE FRENCIL TENDENCIES OF 

RECENT essayist, Mr. F. 
Lt much value, gives a very 
tures of French society. It is, 
the one community, that is, achieved absolute 
h all its advantages. All 
the compressing forces which act so strongly in the other countries 
of Europe have been one by one destroyed. 
cracy to model opinion, for the Faubourg Germain only pro- 
fesses to govern manners, and retains even that limited sway onke 
over a clique. There is no military aristocracy, for the 
not, as in Prussia, above society, and as all r: inks are 


ENGLISH SOCTETY. 
Marshall, in a book not otherwise of 
clear explanation of the special fea- 

he says, 


* a people without a typ 
which has as yet 





social liberty, wil drawbacks and ali its 





There is no aristo- 


army is 
accurately re- 
presented, it reflects, instead of moulding, the people from which it 
springs. The authority of the throne is powerful only in polities. 
The literary caste was always too divided to rule, 
in fetters. 
ideal is not the people but the State, and the “tyranny of Ge : — rity” 


and is for the hour 
The mob does not impose any laws, for the French 


is unknown. As to individual influence, there is, as Talleyrand said, 
no loyalty to a person left in France. Even religion, though it has an 


immense weight with individuals, has none with the mass, for its 
ministers are a caste, and, like every other caste, are more hate 
reverenced in France. Books even have ec 
national sense, each shade of opi 
none having weight with all. There is no ultimate referee upon any 
question execpt the State, and as the 
terfere much with social life, every man does what is right 
eyes. Not only is Apa habit of ‘ 
but the talk of 
restrained only * an law, his individual conscience, and that eleventh 
French commandment “thou shalt not insult thy 
commandment enforced with the sword. Self-a carried to 
all its logical limits, and that right of eccentricity, for which Mr, 
Mill has pleaded, is the admitted law of ny Ifa 
to turn Trappist, his friends only 
his affair. If it suits him to live in sci Mai that ra 
him and his conscience, always provided the eleventh commandment 
is sedulously observed. If a man likes to profess Ultramontanism, 
that enslaving doctrine is rather a cee grsdy o good society. If he 
pretends to Atheism, that fruitless faith also may be uttere d in eve ry 
salon. Of course in the absence of social compression, there is a 
great appearance of vice, for whatever there is is seen, but 


vased to influence in any 
inion having its own literature, and 





State does not and ¢ cannot in- 
in his own 


‘keeping up appearances” at 





is at an end, and every man lives his own life, 


ithbour’—a 


ssertion 1s 


man } et ses 
: 


smile or applaud, that is 





etween 


it may be 
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doubte d whether, allowing for the national tendency to one particular 
re socie ty is still kept 
Undoubtedly there 


1a} yy yiness, for c ach man lives his 





vice, there is much more than in countries whe 
in bounds by the yoke of respectability 
meanwhile, much greater social | 
own life, instead of one dictated by his ae juaintauce, and if it js an 


] 


eccentric one, why he adds one more to the class we have too loge 


wanted in England—men who dare try experiments in new modes of 
living. 

It is lot, 
the prominent characteristics of the 


however, our obje ct to discuss the merits or even analyze 
of the day. We 


whether the existing tendency of Englj 


Fre ne la socie ly 
wish rather to sugzest sh 
society, the change which seems to the middle-aged so marked and 
to the old so annoying, may not be in reality in this direction, \, 
Mill says we tend towards a stereotyped life, but are there 


some indications that the new road may lead in the contrary dire 








that English society is about to enter a phase in which life y 
assume endless varieties of form and colour? It seems to us som, 
times as if the strong and somewhat oppressive coherence of En 





society, that structural and pyramidal character which gives it 


once its strength and its gloominess, were gradually pa 


The old uniformity of career is certainly on the wane. At 





professions, literature, engineering, and “ managemen 


three new 
have come into existence within the last twenty years, and are only 
not legally recognized because : 
The new walks of life are endless, 


they are too new for those fetters 
and of 
brought up for 
chureh, one will now be an engineer, the second : 
the third s the fourt 
bank, the fifth living by his pen, the sixth a practical chemist, and the 


the seven brothers who, jy 
would have been the army, the bar, or the 


tpr tic al miner, 


old « ' ws, 


h manager of a joint 





cretary to a company, -Stock 


seventh perhaps an emigrant, each choosing a recognized path, but 


still passing through one of the side-walks of life. Men’s obligations, 
stems have become so various that there 


Men whose 


them lost, nor are youths ae 


and paths, and professional sy 
ion of which our fathers never dreamed. 
emigrate do not now consider 


is a liberty of act 
sons 
away from the groove. Then, 
hter. ‘Time was when 


counted fallen because they break 


chain of opinion grows sensibly lig a really 
ecceutric ostracism—when a lad of extreme 
views was avoided as ‘rous or troublesome character. We 
have not even now entirely surmounted that feeling. 


knowingly converse with an 


opinion ensured social 


dl me 


men would not 
bear Comtists, Secularists, and Positivists sin; 
tion left. We cannot 
fecling which society would not tolerate. 





shade of 





im wine the 
Ouly the other day 
mpany of somewhat grave signiors, 


is almost the only prose 
* Red” 
we heard a man doubting, in ae 
after all, justice did not require an agrarian law, and t 
Thirty years a 


whether, 


argument was calmly received. » the man who ven. 
tured such an opinion would have been dec 
and believed to be an atheist. 


the country 





oN 
tlared an incendi 
Dissent is still, we believe, looked 
on in districts as rather low, but a man 

hold Nobody 
is horrified if an Archdeacon doubts the expediency of the union of 
Church and State, or a clergyman writes in the 


dissenting opixions without the slightest remark. 
Union recommending 


Brother ideas, or a Quaker 
House. We allude to religious 

subje ct that most exclusiveness 
remains, but there is on all points a growing tolerance which, whatever 
results, tends to permit men to live their own lives 
snized types and modeis. Manners, 
and every change makes them easier still. 


celibacy, or a colonel preaches Plymouth 
becomes a leading orator in the 


opinions chiefly because it is on that s 


its other 
abolish all 
coming easier, 


, and to 
again, are be- 
All the old 
sermon out whether 
ing themselves abolished 


imperative ecremonies, €Xc spl that of sitting a 





death or not, 
The first article of the new code is that men should do as they like, 
general comfort. The Oxford maa, 

: ually the best representative of the 
perhaps usually the best representative of th 
he 


you are weary to are get 


provided they do not impair the 
new tone, is proud of 
onsideration and kindliness, but he would resent interference, and 
Even the bad old 


toothless. He 


giant Respectability 
has still treme 


; 


. . , 
over the wouvedur riches, the men Who want 


quietly evades opp sition. 


ems to be getting a little »ndous 


Ss 


power social suc: 
cess, and the mass who regard a consensus as equivalent to a demon- 
stration. But the inclination to set him at defiance becomes daily 


more marked, and the 
Ten Thousand have not 


‘I pr 


number of men who live lives which the [ 





made laws for, is greatly upon the increase. 


fer” such au | such a course be ins to be idm tt “d as alm st a 


reason, and a departure 


stronger condemnation than “ what 





from ordinary rules elicits no 
ser life to A man 
may be a roué now, aud so he might two 


‘ars ago, but he may now also turn 


« } 2? 
aqu cnoose, 


with means of his own 
hundred y philanthropist, spend 
his time wander 


through 


among ragged-schools, or preach in the streets, or 


Levantine monasteries, or devote 
he lived | 
iediiee “th 

ee ae . 
and each individual atom is 
right io move, or stay, as the wind may impel or spare it. 
Mr. Thackeray’s Philip is always in hot water, but still this 
generation sympathizes with his arrogant refusal to yield to rank 


inveution, 


almost any- 


himself to 
or write as if his pen, or in short do 
thing without 
pulverized, 


patience of quiet citizens, Society 


is becoming gaining the 
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alth, or to the necessity of getting his booed, or even to the 
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cama 
or to wes 
law which enforces from all men common courtesy. 
a 

this tend lency arrives its concomitant, frankness. 
hus . 


young are worse 


Of course, with 
Moralists say the 
than the men of their own day, but it is nearly 
certalu they are ¢ 


only more frank. Some writers have made a great 
ast girls, who know all about Phryne, and imitate 


ras of late about fi 
the cut of Aspass v's 
muc ht yetter dk ) neil he 
maidens compared wit = 
wi ho supped in the Pantheon with the most undisguised demireps in 
London, and knew by experience v vhat Ranelagh and its “ dark walk” 


were like Fre edom of ¢ 
cast from just the same feeli ing as that which in an: 


sa and they had, we admit, certainly very 
But the “ fast” girls of the day are innocent 


i} the respec “tab! c people 


iversation is obj ctionable, but it proceeds, in 
part at | we of ultra- 
prudery enables pl 
papers on delicate 


ilanthropic e and modest women to speak out in news 


» themes with a courage from which an elder and p pl 
y l 
ul ess, the sure I 
spoken age would have I'rankness, the sure sign of liberty, is 


invading socicty, and though we may not like all its manifestations, 
’ 


m in an honest desire for truth, in a wish to 





still having its foundat 
1t facts even though they involve ransacking the charnel-house 


arrive ¢ ; 
it can be in the end only h althy. Society is, we belic ve, in England 
t 

, | Samp #7 ited 9? eal 

s in France, gradually becoming “ pulverized,” and many among us 


+} 


jew the process with the regret with which all men see dest 





ruction, 


wever, must rot before they can hope to revive in new 





al things, 
forms, and our care ought no 


to be to prevent the se ed-pod from 
bursting, but to prepare the ground, so that in the fulness of time it 
nay give us a ri ch renewal, with a crop that the rotting process has 
increased a hundred-fold. It is not 


hat the respect for rank, merely as such, is likely 


Lhere will be plenty of time. 


in t his gene ration t 


10 disappear, or that men of eve ry grade vill cease to conciliate those 
they fancy above them by was their lives in mimicking a life 


which they do not enjoy, and ob eying a coterie which, alter all, 


tolerates without ace pt 


WORKING OF THE NEW 
CODE. 


HE following careful calculation of the practical difference be 


i 


THE PECUNIARY EDUCATION 


tween the Revised Cc de, the Re-revised Code, and the pre- 

. . ] 22 3 } } 
sent system to the managers of schools, which has been kindly placed 
According to 


ible re ceipts of the 


at our disposal, will be interesting to our readers. 
the new Code, in its original form, the highest p 
managers, for every LUV children on the books, would have been as 
at 440 are the whole number of pos- 


follows (it will be rem«e mbered th 


sible attendances, and t 





no capitation grant was made on the first 





hundred attendances 


189 per cent. attending between 100 and 200 times, and re- 








ceiving payment on, say 50 at 1d., 4s. a cuniiie £3 18 9 
20°7 per cent. attending between 200 and 300 times, ; 

ceiving payment on, say 150, at Id., 12s. Gd....... 1218 9 
24-4 per cent. attending between 300 and 400 times, and r¢ 

ceiving payment on, say 250 at 1d., 1/. Os. 10d. ............ 25 8 4 
18°6 per cent. attending between 400 and 440 times, and re- 

ceiving payment on, say 520 at 1d., 12 63. 8d, ........00. one «6.244 16 OO 


\Total for 100 children ..........cccceees £67 1410 
prohibited by ill-health or any 


If one-tenth of these wet 


cause from examination, we must deduct 





£60 7 8 
So that under that system the man wers might pe TT) ly have received 
60/. 7s. Sd. per annum per 100 children on the books, if all passed 


the minat _ . e 7H 1 "pent ict »s » ore attendances at tha 
he eXaminat i—or as (0 per cent. isthe average attendance, at the 
«, 7 5 ] ? 

rate of 15s. 10d. per head per annum on the average attendar 





If we suy a one-third to fail in the examination, the sum would 


be 10s. 6d. per head ; if two-fifths to fail, the sum would be 9s. 6d. pea 


; 
= 4 } 4 ‘ +} 
lead ; if one- hall fail, then not quite 8s. On this system, then, th 
sum per head per annum on the average attendance would hay 
varied from 15s. 10d. in good schools, to about Ss. in bad. Now, on 
the Re-reviss 1 Code we shall have for every 100 children on t 
books : 
76 percent. average attendance at 4s. . . . £15 4 0 
7 attendar 00 tim at *) & ( ” 
. attendance above 200 times at 8s.. £25 9 7 


Deduct 1-10th for absence . . 210 11 


£38 2 8 
or the highest possible payment of Government for every 100 children 


L be 382. 2s. 8d 


On the books per 


examination this y 


If all present pom th 
the rate of 10s per | ead per al 





um on 
the average attendance, and if one-tenth fail, whic ch is about as lar 

& proportion as ought to fail under the proposed regulations, then th 
sum would be reduced by one-tenth of 227. 18s. 8d., or 2/. 5s. 10d., 
which would leave 25/, 16s. 10d , or about 9s. 5d. per head on the 
average attendance. Llence the real difference 
Schemes 


between the two 
is that there is much less variation between the grants to 


the poor and the well-managed schools on the re-revised system 


SPE 


under the Regency, | 


lean mind; but im fact the adherence 


;tne princi) 
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|than in the reformed Code as it was first drawn up. The poor ond 
{needy schools are in less danger, the good ones have less to hope. 
per head 
», $0 that a material saving is 


Lastly, on our present system, the grant is about 11s. 6d. 
per annum on the average attendance 
}expected from the new system. 


| THE POLITICAL FUTURE. 
| From oun Special CoRRESPONDENT. 
Washington, 12th April, 1862. 

Ine outlook for future of America occupies, | think, far more 
ttention amongst foreign observers than it does at home. The 
ibouring beneath a hurricane, are not likely to 
consideration of what they are to do 
when they get safely into harbour; and so, in like manner, in 
the midst of this insurrection, there is little time or care to think of 
wything but how it can be suppressed. After all, what is to be 





crew Of a ves el, 


, , 
devote much attention to th 


done, or rather what is to happen hereafter, is still a matter of ab- 
stract speculation, and the Americans, as a people, have an \ heel )- 
Saxon distaste and incapacity for abstract speculation of any kind. 
The men by whom this country is ruled and represented are, as a 
body, shrewd, self-made men, with very little appreciation for the 
philos« yphy of government. Though the average culture of America 
jis probably higher than that of any country in the world, yet at the 
any very high degree of int t 
There are no public men here of the class of Mill, or Gladstone, or 
Lord Stanley, and if the re were, their influence on the country would 
be very limited. It is a land of workers, not of thinkers, ~ 

Still, making al! allowance for this, and for a natural reluctance to 
face the belief that the Union is not in itself a remedy for every 
evil, it seems strange to me to observe how little thought there 


same time ellectual culture is uncommon. 


public mind about the inevitable future. The 
; ees ; 

future, too, is not only inevitable, but so near at hand. Of course it 
is possible the South may retrieve its fortunes, and in that ease the 


themselves for solution whenever the 


ippears to be in the 


questions Which must toree 
insurrection is suppressed, may be retarded indefinitely. This, how- 
ever, is not probable, and is not the prevalent belief. All the 
\ plan the ! id i e tl Ll ; “CSS] 
}plans of the Government (and im saying this am not expressing 
| : : . 

| merely a private opinion) are based upon the idea that by the end 
he insurrection will be so far suppressed 


of June at the very latest t 
urther military dangers. Enlistments are now 
stopped, contract army supplies are being curtailed, and suflicient 
funds have only been afew to meet the current military expendi- 
ture for some ten weeks more. So far the scheme has worked 
favourably, and if McClellan can make up his mir id to fight and win 
a battle before Richmond, it seems likely that the scheme a= in the 


imain be realized. l 


as to present no 


7 
it 


ul 


Within three months, then, it is expected that 

he Government of the United States will have to reorganize its rule 
over the revolted States, and yet neither Government, nor Congress, 
;nor people, appear to have any definite idea or prospect of how that 
ion is to be effected. ‘The truth is, the ec yuntry is drift- 


reorganizat 


ing into peace just as it drifted into war. 

| ‘Lhe never-cnding negro question is only the most pressing, per- 

hi ps, me ttie n diflicult of those the e lutry has to deal with. 

Chroughout almost all English speculations on Americ affairs 

there is a constant assumption that the United States Government 

resembles our old-world governments, and has unlimited powers of 
n, if only it chooses to exert them. Now, the truth is, that by 


rninent are 
» strictly defined, that in cases not provided for by the letter of the 


the nature of its Constitution, the powers of the Gove 


jaw it has no autho 
fusal of the Federal Government to recognize the fact that the 


wed achildish refusal to acknow- 


d power of action. Thus, in Kurope, the 





mnfederates were bellig« rents appe 

dge an un} lea ¢ truth. Lu reality, it Was constitullonu lly lnpos- 
sible for the North to admit the belligerent character of the South. 
The Federal Government has power by the Constitution to suppress 
an insurrection, in the supposed interest of the insurgent State ; it 





has ho power whatever to make war upon a State. In order to keep 
wi the Constitution, it was essential for the Federal Government 
to 1e theory that the insurgent States still form part of the 
| the adoption of this theory involves inconceivable diffi- 
culties im practice “If the States are still within the Union, they 

ust be d t with by the laws of the Constitution Thus, to quote 


1e simple instance, the insurgents must be tried in their own State, 


va taken from the State, and no South rolina jury would 
ever Cony l rent ol treaso Again, ill taxes by the Con- 
stitution must be unto nly imposed on all the States. It is, there- 
fore, impossible, when the war is over, to tax the insurgent States 
so as lt 1 ake them bear the expenses ¢ f the war. ‘These are no 
theoretical difliculties, but practic und immediate ones. ‘The other 


a eavalry officer with whom I am acquainted was making an ex- 
pedition into Virginia. He was in extreme want of horses to mount 


s men, and seized fifteen horses belonging to notorious rebels ; but, 
on reporting the tact, he received ordcrs from head-quarters to 








restore the horses at once,as there was no constitutional authority 
for seizing the property ol insurgents, and ee at this time the 
Federal Government was pt uwehasing horses right and left at prices 
ranging trom 200 d irs a upwi urds. This scrupulous regard 
or the theory of the U nstitution may seem inconsistent with 


vhat I stated just now as to the pl wctical character of the Ameri- 

to the letter of the Consti- 
tution is a matter of practical rather than abstract interest. If 
nee admitted that the welfare of the common- 
wealth overrides all State interests, and justifies any stretch of 
rights is virtually defunct in the 





v 


power, then the doctrine of State 
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North as well as in the South; in the Slave States of tlre Union 
as well as in the Slave States of the Confederacy. The Border Slave 
States therefore fight against any recognition of this doctrine, which 
would be fatal to the existence of slavery; and even the Free States 
of the North are unwilling to do anything, or permit anything to be 
done, which may involve the loss of their sepa ind 
Added to all this, the whole nation has been taught so long and so 
sedulously that the Constitution is the great bulwark of their 
liberties, the grandest triumph of legislative power, that they cannot 
yet, and dare not yet, realize the truth that this Constitution has 
been tried and found wanting. 

Still, with all this, all Americans of reflective minds whom I have 






€e imacpe idence, 


talked to admit that the nation will shortly have to deal with a | 


work for which the machinery of its Government is not adequate. 
They allow, too, though generally with reluctance, that the machinery 
will have to be modified, but how, or in what direction, they ca 
form little idea. The possibility of a military revolution, which | 
see has been much canvassed in Europe, is not a contingency even 
thought of here. You cannot live any time in this country without 
coming to an instinctive conviction that a military despotism is n 

an event upon the cards. To any one who knows France it would 
be impossible to prove, by any amount of arguments, that she was 
ever likely to adopt the government: of an aristocratic oligarchy ; and 
so you perceive, possibly without being able to state your reasons 
for it, that the whole nature and genius and development of the 
American people (I am speaking of the North) is opposed to 
military rule. The moral tendency of the present civil war has 
not been to create a prestige in favour of military rule. “ The 
great lesson of this war,” said an old American politician to me the 
other day, “ will be the power of self-government. The people has 
done everything, the Government nothing; the people has led, and 
the Government has followed.” Whether this view is altogether 
correct or not, it is the prevailing one, and will have its influence on 
the destinies of the nation. ‘Then, again, this war has brought forth 
no dictator, either political or military. As an old Polish exile who 

















had fought in every European revolution for the last forty years re- | 


marked to me, “There is one good thing about this revolution, and 
that is, we shall have no fathers of the country, no saviours of society 
left when the war is over.” The gigantic size of the army is in itgelf 
a protection for the future against an undue exercise of military 


influence. As far as I can learn, of the 672,000 men in arms, | 


under 100,000 belong to the regular army. Amongst the volun- 
teers the regular military spirit has not, and could hardly have 
been, developed. 


in many instances by themselves, they are not likely to merge they 
) ; ; \ 


teer in the soldier. The great maj rity of the volunteers look forward to 


moment the insurrection Is 


returning to their former pursuits the iy 
vid within: 


suppressed : - Ai d then,” as one of the priv ites 
ing, “the first thing we shall do, is to show our officers 
The regular army, with its strict diss 





as good as they are.” ling 
poor pay and slow promotion, will present little attraction to the 
disbanded volunteers, in a country where labour can command its 
own price; and the wild life of the Western States will attract those 
restless spirits who cannot live without excitement. Still, though 
the volunteer army will disband itself, yet its members will be 
scattered throughout the States, and their knowledge of war would 
present a strong obstacle to any attempt of the military power to 
encroach on the liberties of the country. Bes des, the enormous 
extent of the territory of the United States is in itself a fatal 
bar to any military dictatorship. If France, with an area of 208,000 
square miles, is presumed to require an army of half a million to 





’ 


maintain a military régime, what would be the force required to keep up 
a like system in this country, with its 3,250,000 square miles of ter- 
ritory, where every institution and custom is opposed to centraliza- 
tion? I have often heard the Federai Government sneered at for 
the bulk of its unwieldy army, but the truth is, that the territory of 
even the Southern States is so enormous as to require an enormous 
army to occupy it in any way. The English officers wi 
to inspect the army, are always very contident in their assertions tha 
it would have no chance against a small foree of well-trained 
troops. So far 1 agree with them, that I think it possible that, 
say a French army of 50,000 men, might march from New York 
to New Orleans, and defeat every force it met on its path, but 
when that was done no vital result would be produced; and with 
50,000 men it would be impossible to occupy more than a single 
State. 


o come Gown here 

















For all these reasons, I doubt the possibility of a military 0 
ship being amongst the eventualities of the United States. r, as 
I before stated, is any apprehension of it entertained here. 'T 
loose talk one reads in the New York Herald, and other paper t 
same class, about military dictatorship and Nay C reg ( 
of the nature of sensation paragraphs. ‘The literary taste of cais 
not highly developed, and to the ordinary newspaper ler vel 


‘iting irmish is 


A sk 


mence of language is identical with powerful wi 
it or the most heroie victory 


always cither the most disastrous defe 
ever witnessed in both hemispheres, anc 
shakes the earth to its very foundation. 
torship is talked of, when in our more sober language we should 
speak of an energetic government, and the term is understood in its 
more natural and unexaggerated sense. 

A more reasonable fear for the sta 
one more generally entertained by Americans, is derived from the 
vast influx of the foreign emigration. It was to this fear that the 





1 a discharge of cannon always 


In the same way, a 


aicta- 





y of the Government, and 





short-lived Know-nothing party owed its existence, and there is no| 
doubt that the native Americans still look with fear on the strength 





With officers chosen from amongst themselves, and} | . ; 
% leffect a revolution in the government, the military power, ort 





. . ae 
of the foreign element. The new settlers aremen who know neither 
W ashington nor his works ; who have, most of them, strong revolution. 
ary memories, if not principles, and who have little respect for the 
Constitution in itself. The fact, however, that the powerful Know 

. . . . . JW. 
nothing organization broke down by its own weakness, is a proof 
that this fear had no strong hold upon the country, and, I think 
|with reason. ‘The power of the Anglo-Saxon element in ah 


ir |sorbing the other foreign elements is something wonderful, ¢ 


| those Americans who know the name of their grandfather, a yay 
| proportion will tell you that they have foreign blood amongst their 
|anetstors ; but by the third generation there is no trace left, exgess 
physically, of foreign parentage. The only two races who preserye 
}a marked individuality are the Irish and the Germans—about jp 
negroes I am not speaking now—and the children of Irish settles 
born in this country soon lose every trace of Ireland except an hers. 
ditary dislike to England. A friend of mine told me that a prieg 
went once to an Irish neighbour of his, and asked him for a subserip. 
tion to found Catholic schools in the parish. The Irishman, who was 
| well to do, readily agreed ; but when the priest added that he hope 
he would send his own children to the Catholic school, he refused 
point-blank. “They must go,” he said, “ to the public schools, for | 
can’t have them learn to speak the brogue.” This feeling is a yj. 
|versal one; and the natural desire of Lrishmen that their childreg 
should become genuine Americans operates strongly against the efforts 
of the Catholic priesthood te keep them apart from Protestgy 
influences. ‘The Germans, no doubt, keep their individuality 
|much longer, and all preserve their own language, especially in thy 
outlying districts of the West. Still, they are an orderly, law-loving 
people naturally, and they have shown so little taient for organizatiog 
lat home, that it is not likely they will develop itin America. More. 
over, the extreme disproportion, as yet, between the area and th 
population of the United States, has scattered the settlers so widely 
that any combined action on their part is almost impossible. No 
}doubt in New York and Philadelphia, where the lowest class of 
settlers always take up their abode at first, the influence of the Ger. 
man and Irish population is very powerful, and in some respects 
alarmingly so. But as long as the State system endures, neither 
| New York, nor Pennsylvania, nor any individual State or tow, 
lean rule the country, and the influence of a mob in any one 
lthese cities does not extend at the farthest beyond its own State. 
| ‘The probability is, that the present troubles will greatly check the tide 


j of emigration, and thus give time for the existing foreign population 
| 








to be thoroughly absorbed in the native one. 
I do not believe, therefore, that the only two causes which could 


mn element, are likely to be called into action. ‘The government 
, Lam convinced, be changed somehow, but the change will ly 








an orderly and gradual one. ‘The difliculties of restoring the stat, 
quo in the insurgent States will convince the popular mind of th 
necessity of a more united and centralized government. ‘To secur 
this end, the States will have to surrender many of their individual 
‘izlits. ‘The one clearest result of this war has been to bring th 
of the States together, to give them common recollections 
common interests, and common dangers. ‘This, in itself, will lead t 
Again, for years to come, the country will b 
necessity for keeping up & larg 







people 





a more real union. 
subject to a heavy taxation. ‘The 
standing army will Cause a much heavier ¢ Xp uditure than has been 
the case hitherto. ‘This taxation will create a much keener interest 
in the management of the central government throughout all th 
States ; 

system of thirty-fo ir separate sovereign governments Is a very ¢ 
The tone of polities will be wider and 


and probably the conviction will become general that 


pensive aud cumbrous one. 

more national, and with a higher tone, a higher class of men (mor 

1 mean, rather than socially) will be entrusted with the government 

of affairs. Such, at least, are the hopes of 

seem to me to judge most philosophically of the political future. 
An EnGLisu ‘TRAVELLER. 


ally, 





those Americans wh 


M. MIRES’ ACQUITTAL. 
[From our Srecian Correspondent. 
THe acquittal of M. Mirés is the capital event of the week. It has 
created an immense sensation on all sides; nor is the public sens 
of the gravity of the oceasion In any degree exaggerated. 

Your readers know the verdict. ‘The facts set forth in the prose- 
cution are admitted to be true. But these facts, which in the Lmpe 
rial Court of Paris were held to warrant a sentence of five years 
imprisonment—that Is to say, the maximum penalty directed agaims 
swindling—have been pronounced by the Court of Douai to be a 
only without the scope of the penal iaw, but morally Irreproachadl 
The bench, which he has outrag 


Mirés is compiel ly rest 
throughout the case, dismisses hi n with a certilicate of hone sty. it 
population of Douai has hailed his acquittal with acclamations. Men 
and women of the world escorted him In crowds, as if he were mare 
ing in triumph, from the tribunal to the station. In Paris, at eleven 
o’clock, the crowd waited for him in the court of his mansion, and wel 
comed him with the same demonstrations. The same day, and in bis 
absence, lie was made the subject of a regular ovation at the Bourse. 
We must not delude ourselves on the nature of this spectacle, for 
all classes of society it had one and the same meaning. It was the 
It was the 
and ti 
It is a 


triumph of suecesstul dishonesty and of ill-gotten gain. 
issue of a duel in which social justice, public morality, 
conscience of the country were vanquished and insulted. 
symptom of the times, 


“ You do not understand the exigencies of modern credit ; you do 
, 


not know the true nat of the ut financial operations of ow 
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PSS » gil ameiendl thee Wilitie Mitts 
epoch.” These are the words constantly addressed by Mirés during 


his tria care year ie . . a; 
rules of common law and universal principles of mght to his case 
In truth, Mirés, in his want of all moral sense, let out the whole 
secret of the affair: “ hese ‘practices’ which brought him before 
the judges he saw them every where around him in that financial 
world, whose growth the Empire had fostered, and which, under the 
had attained to the proportions of a 
public estate. public fortune adopt 
those practices ! ° 4 r MW hat he, 
Mires, for instance, had done to force the sale of his s ares in Spanish 
railroads, and what the prosecution charged as an abuse of confidence, 
the Government had done to secure the 

Princes, deputies, ministers, senators 
had applauded the spec ulations, and had shared in the m. © muld he 
indulge, he the man of yesterday, the attorney’s clerk of Bordeaux, 
. hich he in vain among the édi/e 
knows, It 1s true, that 
wered by one of its 


favour of the actual regzme 
Did not the guardians of the 
as well as the commonest bull or bear 


was it anything but what \ 
success of the ‘ conversion 


mscience, W sought 


very 


in delicacies of c 
of Imperial Fran e? 
Empire, and according to tl ; 
» are in the world two moralities, the large one and the 
Nothing could be better, but if the dar 
its pet gambling establi 


, } 
one ve 


one since th 
formula happily dise 
adepts, there 


small one. eone was applied 





to the Government and hments, with what 
show of justice coul ithe s ught in t ) judge him f 
Logic, for aught that may appear to the contrary, plays a great 
part in human affairs. And at the end it became sufficiently plain, 
as every one says, that the Government would be com} elled to order 
he judges of the court at Douai to acquit M. Mirés. 
1'o understand this solution, 


certain sides of our conte iporary lustory, we must re 


al the antece- 

dent phases of the trial. ; 
The fortune of Mires began with régime of the 

cembre. With this it grew. We mayadd that the ¢ 

one has been contemporancous with the first symptoms « 

Mirts was a power Independently of 


t} 


Deux-Di 
t} 


mvuision oi 


in the other. 





enterprises, which placed him in business relations wit! 
siderable men of the Government, he was the proprie 

chief organs of the officio press—the Constitut 

Mutual services were exchanged. M. Mirés had t 

policy extolled in his journals Ihe Governm sent . » te 





the journals which 
happened that, a short 
tion was issued to the 1 
anything unfavourable to the Turkish Loan, which was, as we know, 
his last enterprise his shameful alliance was sealed with the pomp 
of circumstance. Mirés had received Napoleon IIL. at Marseilles, as 
Fouquet receive 1 Louis XIV. at his chateau de Vaux : and there, as 
upon one of the batile-fields of industrial 
ceived from the hand of the E 
Legion of Honour. 

The scandal of this elevation had more than once raised t 
indignation. But Mirés had on his : 
days considerable in France: sae 





Sp culation, he had re 
nperor himself the de ' 


*oOralion 





France 


ment. A day came when success lagged in the rear. The moment 
Mirés’s fortune seemed tottering, complaints arose on the part of 
some of the victims of his sp lations, and Of son ancient accom 
slices who wished to clear themselves of him betimes One of th 
biter M. de Pontalba, denounced him. This gave the Governmen 
no little perplexity. A council of Ministers met to deliberat Som 
of them, anxious in their own person ke of the seandal of a p 

secution, and its possible reaction upon the Government. T others 


pointed out, not without reason, that civil suits would inevitably 
arise, that revelations would be made, that the scandal would only be 
the greater if the Government should appear to screen Mires, who 


already loudly proclai ned himself to be under Government protec 


tion. The latter opinion, powerfully advocated by the keeper of the 
seals, M. Delangle, and by M. de Persigny agaist M. de Morny, 
prevail 1. Mirés was abandoned to his fate as a scape-coat He 
was arrested in his house, aud when his son-in-law, M.de Poligna 

hastened to the Tuileries to solicit on his behalf the i iperial intet 


vention, the only reply he cot was: 
M. Mires.” It only remained to pr 


the judicial collision. The 
their share 


“, Emp reur ne peut ri 


vent 


nh pour 





any Sparks escapl 
ersonages ol the 0 np 
A secret memo! 


n the prolits ol udum-book in 


his possession 





. mia Lent il y trembied to see revealed 
Thus it.is, if we may belies report, that ML. Ernest Bar 

counsellor of state and d of commerce, that M. Moequard, 
chief of the Cabinet of the En by the in ied wwency of 
M. Panis, an Indust of doubtful reputation, that M. de Morny, 


by the agency of M. Donou, consul-general of 
Collet Meyeret, ancient director of the general salety 
that the Prince Pouiatowsky and the Princess Mathilde had succes 
sively become indebted to M. Mires. ‘These 1 


must be averted at all costs. During the first days which followed 
the arrest the Moniteur denied the reports ¢ rrent on all sid M 
de Gert uny, governor ¢ ft Bank of France, was entrusted I 
provisional administration of the affairs of Mirés, and to bala 


certain accounts to which public attention must not be called. l 


; uch | ent 
judge charg of the trial 


- : ad with the conduct was sumn t 
Tuileries. 

The n} , ( , 

Lh plans of the Government were henceforth taken. Mires was 


to be sacriluced, he rigours of 


aggerated in his case 


the criminal ex- 


proce aure wer 
to banish the 
eXamination was made, 


interest, without 


tection to the prisoner's 


al pre 


| 
» check the results, and in such 





without any | 
calling in Mirés t 


& way, in short, that not a syllable of what was dreaded should be| jin the Lyceum last year. 


revealed by the examination. 


which throws sucha dismal light on | 


| to the judges who tried him, and who strove to apply the|The violent proceedings employed a 


; possession ol 


| 
| 


But it soon became evident that the tactics adopted were at fault. 
gainst Mires brought round 
public opinion, once so exasperated, to his side. People were struck 
by the vices which the trial brought out during the examination, 
ind by the silence maintained by the Court on the subject of Mirés’s 
appeal (demande en nullité) upon that examination. This refusal to 
uswer to such an appeal constituted a violation of the law. The 
verdict was set aside 

Mirés had fathomed the 
r revelations to the audience 


intentions of the Government. By 
g he could do the Government 
much mischief, but he would not save himself. He held his tongue. 
What the Government desired above all things was to avoid a fresh 
examination, whence new light might arise. Mirés asked only and 
solely for this supplementary examination (supplement d’instruction), 
insisted more and more on this demand, which assumed in his mouth 
nace. He let it be understood that he was in 
He offered to explain how 5,000,000 tr., on 
was 1, had been disposed of, and instantly, as 

I every one had known all about it, they carried on the discussion to 
moth The attitude of Mirés, for any one who watched him, 
from this point of view. While eminent lawyers 

if unquestion ible weight, the 


makin 


-of am 





the characte 
secrets. 
which he interrogated, 
‘r point 


was characteristic 


ig in his behalf legal points 


. 
mer disdained these discussions, and directed his whole attention 
to the repeated negotiations of his son-in-law with the influential 
persons of the Government. When he was at the bar, he insulted 
the magistrates, as if he cared not how he affected their sympathies, 
ind looked for his doom at the hands of another power. 

The power upon which he counted, it rewarded his faith. 
Here is the tale which is in every mouth. The trial had made so 


nanifest the insufficiency of the first examination, that it 





Sees, 


was neces- 





sary cither immediately to acquit Mirés or wait for as ippleme itary 
examination to condemn him After a note sent by Mirés to the 
ruileries as a sort of a/¢imatum, the order would seem to have been 


civen to the Court 
in Which it was pronounced 


of Douai to pronounce the acquittal. The terms 
are known 
rhe opinion,—universally admitted,—that the judges of Mirés have 


Government is perhaps the darkest feature 


obeyed an order from the 
even without the 





lin tl vuole transaction. Such an opinion, were it 

slight« foundation, would nevertheless be a proof of the profound 
| 

con yt into whieh the bench of France has fallen. What was for- 


} concerning the 


| institut 


ue his preparatio 


Turkey, that M. 
and the press, | 


i rly Ca led I se” Pouvoir Judiciaire” no longe r CXISLts now-a-days 
under the im- 


yut as a branch of the administration, or of the police, 
perial heel, or catering to the smallest ministerial whim. ‘The part 
which all rates of all degrees have played the 
advent of the Empire, their docility without bounds in every matter 
he Government, has levelled a blow against the judicial 


ions of the e 


tne since 


magist 


vuuntry from which they can se urcely recover. 
no longer a social foree. It can 
of a radical transformation, and when we recal 


pwer is become sO 


I 


Che judicial | 





iwalll a ne cost o 
s antique grandeur, and its influence on the past history of France, 
s impossible suffi itly to deplore the degradation into which it 
} ! 


failen. 

(his is, moreover, the necessary result of the actual system, whose 
ut of having compro- 
forces of the 


rreatest 





crime in the eyes of posterity will be, tl 


lt and annihilated for its own ends all the living 
natio 

Like the Harpies mentioned in Fable, despotism lefiles whatever 
it touch \ FRENCHMAN 


Fuse. 
Her Masesty’s THEATRE opened in due course on Saturday with 
Verdt’s last, and best, opera, Ux Ballo in Vascher Notwitlista id 
he rival attractions of Le P; phete at Covent rden, the house 
tended, though the wretchedly dingy hue of the 





was very fairly 
decorations most decidedly prevented it from presenting that ** brilliant 
uppearance”’ which is conventionally as umed to be characteristic ol 
Those old favourites, the yellow curtains, still remain, 
marred by the dirty appearance of the paint The 


ie Mr. M ipleson allowed himself in which to make 


" 
accounts, im the 


lirst nights, 


mul th 


short space {i 


ir effect is 


some measure, for negiect, but I 


certainly think a thorough repainting would have added immensely to 
the éelat of at least his opening night. Besides, everything ought 
» be inspiriting and brilliant at an Opera House, and the present 
spect of Ller Majesty’s Theatre is anything but « ilculated to raise 
e spirits ol th widience 
he special feature of the performance was the debud in England 
f Signor Giraldo a barytone for whom the part ol Renato was 
riginally imtended Without quite coming up to the standard of 
Delle-Sedie, who filled the part at the first produ tion of the opera at 
ie Lyceum last year, or of Graziani, Signor Giraldoni’s débué may 
said to have b 1 a decided success. ‘Though the lower and middle 
l Ol ils register ar somewhat deficient in clearness, his upper 
possess both power and sweetness, while his declamatory 
vigour of style es ially fits him for Verdi’s music. His acting, too, 
despite as chit nden yt »extravagance ol g sture, is good, and in the 
aa und s t for Renalo aud Amelia, at the commencement of the third 
ict, was highly meritorious. The part of Oscar was likewise filled by a 
lébutante, Madame Dario, who, débutante though she was, acted the 
rig tly 1 npu lence characteristic of the conve ntional opt ratic page 
vith much gaiety and assurance, although the extrem¢ powerfulness 


suspicion of any complicity. Anlof her voice, unredeemed by breadth of tone, detracts from her quali- 


fications. Mdlle. Titiens, of course, was Amelia, and her magnificent 
voice sounded even fuller than ever after its close imprisonment 
Riccardo was represented by Signor 
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Giuglini, the cast being the same as last year at the Lyceum, with | work, whether in oil or water-colour, that he has hi ithert to 
the exception of the alteration I have referred to. The orchestra, | hibited. The saint, attended by a brother of his ord r, is hok fs 
numbering more than seventy performers, though not yet approach- | forth to his feathered congregation on the low marshy plains in tie 
ing that of Covent Garden, was highly effective, and was ably con- | ne ighbourhood of Venice. A number of small birds are  perebede 
ducted by Signor Arditi. the branches of a leafless willow, and storks, coots, and other fow| = 

On Thursday, the sisters Marchisio appeared in Semiramide, and grouped at its base. Figures, tree, and birds relieve darkly a ainst 


" ° jure yr 2 risg , iy 
though hundreds of opera-goers must have been too much wearied by pure evening sky. The drawing is good, the minipulation ‘throughout 
: ’ | sound and honest, with the exception of the smaller birds, whi ch 











a hard day’s pleasure at the Exhibiti m to care about any more, the weer work macht convert into something better than the at 
house was all but filled, and the celebrated sisters met with a recep- blots of colour they appear at preser dnote © Watery 
tion which in undemonstrative England may be called enthusiastic. | heads, and a richly ~ eed tle ‘dr FB 0a Yo gs 3 id fi fu studies of 
Want of space compels me to defer till next week more detailed re-}“Qn the Slopes of Fiesole,” are also by Mr. § _— id ' 
marks on the performance. Suffice it for the present to say that | Alfred Fripp contributes several figure drawi ngs of gr a ek & 
Maile. Carlotta’s wonderful brilliancy and vigour of execution, and | all are not equally g rod. The two best are “ Waiting for the Tide” 


the richness of tone of Mdlle. Barbara’s incomparable contralto voice, a fisher boy with his crab pots sitting on a seaweed covered rock ; a 
produced their invariable effect when united in that unrivalled series | “A Dorse ‘tshire Shepherd Boy” attended by his dog an lv hittling 
of florid duets which distinguish Semiramide—“ Gi iorno d’orrore,”’ it is — k as he tramps over the furrows of a plo i ghed field. Mr. p 


almost unnecessary to add, being unanimously re-demanded. Tayler’s work presents no points of novelty worthy of remark ; it is as 
’ clever but as unsatisfactory as before, and Mr. Topham’s Iyj sh 


: Lie : ‘ Bil at peasants, Mr. Jenkins’s c vurtly ladies, and Mr. Oakley’s Gipsies h; 
7 -arsals , sie tor e > r ¢ > i itior ave 
The two rehearsals of the music for the opening of the Exhibition | heen so often before the public that there remains nothing t ° se 


took place on Tuesday in Exeter Hall, and on Wednesday in the | of them but that the “y are as sprig'itly, as vivacious as ever. But Me 
building itself. On the latter oce asion [ was present, arriving just | F. Burton bears away the bell from all the figure painters this year 
in time to hear “ God Save the Queen,” in all its majestic simplicity, | will, 1 think, be readily admitted by any one who gives to his oan 
thundered forth from four hundred instruments and two the yusand | the careful attention they dese rve. They are three in number th 
voices. Meyerbeer’s march, or rather grand symphony, was then | first, entitled “A German Interior,” shows a little girl bending over 
twice executed by the orchestra in a style that, to give it the highest | her slate and working out some abstruse problem in addition or sub. 
praise, was—worthy of its subj¢ ct. The pomp and grandeur of the oe In one hand she holds an apple as yet unbitten, her feet are 
Marche Triomphale, and the soft. and grac reful me ‘lody of the trio, and, preruciperre | together, and the wh le attitude is suggestive of concen 
more than all, the lavish elabor: ation of the Pas Redouble in which | tated attention. * Yelitza and es The Wife of Hassan Ag ” are half 
phrases of “ Rule Brita: inia,” are combined with the or igi na 'subje ct— = poses ot le — he oy, mene of the latter a re anxious and troubled 
with every act of modulation, fugue, and instrumentation—into a mag ws Verk a5 mi quy een (oS Se ‘Kable for an amount of 
nificent mosaic of sound, until at length, like strands in a rope, the eencagat. Shprat tna wr Riconguas rendering which is @ rare quality among 
our water-colour painters. Moreover, they are broad, powerful, and 
various contrapuntal devices unite into one, and the symphony culmi- | jyminous in effe et; strong, yet refined, they combine the most. ip. 
nates in a grand crash of the national air, were de »ply enjoyed by the | tense realism with imaginative feeling. "Mr. Carl Haag, whose “Re. 
limited audie nce. Professor Sterndale Bennett’s chorale was then re- | hearsal’” was one of the most attractive features at last year’s exhibi- 
hearsed—M. Sainton conducting—and the reception the composer met | tion, has (with the exception of a large and not very successful he ad 
with on making his appearance to consul! with M. Sainton showed the | of “A Bedawee”) no picture that ean strictly be called a figun 
universal popularity of our great English classical composer. M. | subject. “ Baalbek” and the “ Remains of the Temples of Baal k” are 
Auber’s march, overflowing with gaiety al rhythm, was ho gone | Ss most important works, and are distinguished for firm accurate 
through, and after that the “ Hallelujah” and “ Amen” choruses | @*@Wing and force rather than delicacy of colour. Mr. E. Duncan 
from the Messiah were given with splendid effect, and a repetition of | ener s only two works, the larger, “Seaweed Gathering, 
“ God Save the Queen” terminated the rehearsal. _ eshi y,” is capital fori its warm glowing tone; but “A Gale—The 
Of the musical “ difficulties” so prominently brought into notice te L gg mend is preferable for truth an 1 for the power 
I know nothing; but I must say that the savage attacks on the | Jina the drawing of the waves of the turbulent sea. Me 


Holland has an adini * Venice,” y | 

. or 7" ° ° an adinirable picture of enice,” very brilliant in colour; 
ssioners ¢ N r, sts —_ rae . rary ar. 

Commissioners and Mr. Costa, indulge din by 4 contemporary On ac-} and another ve ry praise worthy view of th af, oft- paint ed city, full of 


count of the rejection of Verdi’s cantata, seem to me utterly un-| ¢ refully drawn detail and aérial in effect, is contributed by 
called for. Verdi was invited to write a march, and w rote a cantata, | Mr. E. Goodall. Among numberless landscapes, whic ‘h aim only 
and the Commissioners were perfectly justified in refusing to alter | at reproducing the most ordinary aspects of nature, the pictures 
their programme at the caprice of a composer—especially as there is} of Mr. A. P. Newton stand out with striking and_ peculiar 
no telling to what undesirable heights the original genius of M.| prominence. Lach of his four drawings has some special charm 
Verdi may have soared on the occasion. “Amateur. | that at once interests and enchains the beholder. ‘They are no 

duli literal transcripts of actual scenes, but are invested with imagi- 
nation as wellas truth. Very noble and grand is “ Mountain Glory,” 
fine arts a range of lofty snow-clad hills, the upper hi ulf of which is lit up with 
ade - ° the rosy hues of the setting sun. The moon is rising in the calm pale 
THE OLD AND NEW WATER-COLOUR SOCIETIES. sky, and the mountain forms are reflected into the placid bosom of the 
So rapidly does the opening of one picture exhibition follow another at lake, on the margin of — wh stalk a pair of gaunt hei ‘ons, that add by 
this season, that it becomes a somewhat difficult task ¥ the critic of | their presence to the wil d and solemn solitu ~ of the scene. Space 
a weekly journal, with but limited space at his command, to keep pace does not permit the mention in detail of Mr. Newton’s works, but I 
with the times. The picture-galleries at the International Exhibition | ™USt re fer the reader to a drawing, smal Ni In size, but very fine in treat. 
are now claiming attention; next Monday the Royal Academy throws | ment, called “The Coming Snow-Storm,” where a heavy grey mass of 
open its doors with a collection of great value and interest ; while | Sky is gradu: ally Sle alins g over the horizon, and allows only one faint 
the private views of the Water-colour Societies took place on Satur- gleam of sunshine to glance across the desolate road in the foreground. 











day last. Bearing these claims in mind, and owing to the unusual | Mr. Alfred Hunt shares with Mr. Newton the power of combining 
fact of both the societies opening their exhibitions on the same day, | P°® tie feeling with his re presental ion of natural scenery, as “ Nant. 

our critic is compelled to restrict his remarks on the works displayed fragon—Winter Twilight,” “Oberwessel—Summer Twilight,” and 
5 them to a single article, instead of as heretofore considering their ow veer drawings will sufficiently prove Mr. Hunt has lately been 


merits in separate notices. But though necessarily brief, it will not, | admit - an associate member of the society, and worthily vindicates 


T hope, be found in the following remarks that | have failed to draw | his right to the title. Messrs. Bi ittan, Willis, and J. W. Whittaker, 
attention to any work that is worthy of remembrance. | the other new associates, are also well re prese sated. The cattle pieces 
Precedence is due to the elder society both by reason of seniority | and landscapes of the foi mer gent leman have been long known to the 
and superior merit. The gallery has been re _ red more commodious | public, and Mr, Whittaker’s “Harvest on the Welsh M: ut ntains” 
by a considerable addition to its length, and other improvements in | evidences careful study of nature. | can do no more than allude to 
the matters of lighting and decoration have been made. At the same | the honestly truthful ‘ ‘Thames ” views of Mr. Dodgson, the Norwe- 
time the members have, in most cases, exerted the ‘mselves to do their | gian scenes of Mr. Rose nbe rz, the daintily-executed drawings of Mr. 
best to make a favourable i impression on our foreign visitors, and have | Foster, Mr. George Fripp’s land Iscapes, and Mr. Read’s arclitectu al 
produced a number of works which, if not very remarkable for depth or | !teriors. Mr. J D. Harding will please all who prefer “ composed” 
grasp, are at least superior on the whole to the collections of previous | landseapes to natural ones, and those who esteem gan intity before 


years. Mr. W. Hunt’s “ Grapes and Plums,” apples and other fruit, | quality will be repaid by an inspection of the twenty dra s by Mr. 
will be found in unusual number scatte red about the screens. ‘There | Collingwood Smith. 
is another wonderful “ Wood Pigeon,” and : ‘ Brane h of May and | The new society has lost one of its most conspicuous members, in 


Birds’ Nest,” remarkable for masterly Lesitation and tenderly grad: ated | the person of Mr. Edward Corbould, whose name is no longer to be 
colour. In none is there any sign of declining power, such as might | found in the catalogue. His place is supplied in some measure by 
reasonably be expected considering the long life of pati nt labour the | Mrs. Elizabeth Murray, whose works are marked by ¢ nsiderable 
painter has gone through—they are, if anything, even richer in co lour | vigour of handling and knowledge of pictorial effect ; but what is still 
and more powerful in execution than former works. Mr. Gilbert’s | more remarkable in a lady’s work is the sirong feeling for charac- 
swaggering, reckless manner has seldom been better exemplified ! te ~_ ugliness which she possesses. In “ Spanish Charcoal Burners” 
than in his version of “ Peter Paul Nubens.” In “ Don Quixote | and “The Belle of the Market” there are two heads which would 
at Home,” when the crazy knight is disputing with the priest.| send the mere painter of preity faces into convulsions ; but Mrs. 
and the barber as to whether Palmerin of England or Amadis | Murray has alsoa sense of beauty, and wisely contrasts her ruffians 
de Gaul were the greater hero, there is all that facility of} and beldams with young girls who yse eyes are of the largest, anc 
grouping and A and fine feeling for colour (not unaccom-| whose lashes are of the longest regulation dimensions. A little more 

ied by most carel ess drawing, as in the hands of the figures), | attention to accurate drawing and proportion would materially en- 
or which this artist’s works have been long conspicuous. ‘The figure of | hance the effect of this lady’s work. Mr. E. H. Welnert, in a large 
Don Quixote is almost humorous in its intense earnestness of expres- | and pretentious drawiug, makes a ghastly attempt at humour.  Fal- 
sion. “The Rhine Wine,” a parcel of loutish boors 5 ote aay and | staff Courting Mrs. Ford” is a subject w _ h would have taske 1 the 
whose faces have little individuality though much coarseness, is the | genius of Leslie to render vresentable. In Mr. Wehne rt s hands it 
least pleasing drawing contributed by Mr. Gilbert. Mr.S mallfield is | becomes vulgar to a sick ning degree. Far better is the “ Interior of 
one of the few ainte rs here who attempts anything like originality of | St. Michael’s Church, Tenbury,”’ a modern Puseyite churcli—a com, 
subject, “St. Francis Preaching to the Birds” is the completest | mission probably from some of the clergymen whose portraits are in- 
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sodaced. Mr. H. Warren has returned to his E stern subjects in 
«The Parting Gift on a first Desert Journ Y, but with in lif srent suc- 
ss. Mr. Absolon, on the other ha id, shows considerable improve- 
men in some of his drawings. “Gainsborough’s Courtship” is not 
- of these, and those who know anything of the life and character of 
that painter will find it hard to believe that he was ever so dandified 
in his dress, or that even in his moments of love-making he could 
jook so abjectly silly. “ Phe Match Lago Maggiore is one of the 
best things Mr. Absolon has ever done. 'wo lovers are enjoying 
a moonlight evenine on the water ['he youth pauses from his rowing 
to light his pipe. rhe “ match illumines the figures a id the awning 
f the boat with a ruddy light that contrasts well with the moonlight 
sky. “ Hastings from East Cliff after Sunset 
Mr. Absolon can do genuine work 
trouble. Mr. Carl Werner is an industrious 








et of water ant 

js another prool that 

take the 
{ 


when he 


pleases to 


worker, and contributes several drawings of careful but harsh and | 


which will probably exe 
t bivouae amidst the ruins of a Norman 
guureh on the shore of Sicily. It contains portraits of the Italian 
liberator, Colonel Turr, Captain Peard, Bixio, &e, Mr. L Haghe’s 
knowledge of architectural detail is well exempl fied as us wal, but it 
t bestow more time upon his figures, 
s as they do in his w In “ Th 
teenth century pe 


literal execution. sat 
represents Garibaldi’s firs 


js to be regrette 1 that he does n 
occupying such prominent piac 
Card Trick,” a soldier of the seve 


rks 
( 





te most attention | 


rforming a feat of | 


; . 
| sketch contributed many years ago by Mr. Maurice to the Eney- 
|clopedia Metropolitana, as a literary contemporary mistakenly 


states. It is a new book, evidently the result of many years’ 
labour, and of great learning,—the fruits of large reading being 


|often condensed in a mere 
| of ers ought to be read as a wh 
| philosophical dictionary under the various heads. 
chiefly in 
ire aware that that is a hard phrase requiring explanation, we will 
proceed to explain our meaning 
| There three spri as we may call them, of philosophy 
| which certainly lead to very different types of thought—the hunger 
ind thirst for ings of life, whether intellectual or moral; 
stical passion f 1 notions to 
bear on the actual arrangements of human life and society; finally 
| ientific pleasure in classifying phenomena, and so 
eliciting a new theory Both the two springs of phi- 
|losophy are of the kind which we have called dynamical; that 
, licate new human 
a great 1 want, or are 


and it is a book which, of all 
Je, and not to be consulted like a 
Its value consists 
what we may call the dynamics of philosophy—and as we 


hint ; 


are ngs, 
new spring 
r bringing strong preconceiv: 


, 
iormer 


forces in the 
bLhey individu 

. } 
| symptomatic of a great social and political w int, or both may b 
I } 
ess th ended to satisfy 


venerate 


| world rom 





ruc; they may exp want which they are int 


leger-de-main before his fellows, there is little to be found fault with as Che third, or merely scientific source of philos phy, in the narrower 
far as the guard-room itself is concerned, but its occupants are very un- | SCuSe of Lhe term scientilic, issues neither in the expression nor 1 
real, expressionless people, and their tendency to wear garments of | the satisfaction 0: Wants sO much as in analysis, theory, and system. 
the crudest colours is very objectionable. ‘“ The Little Gardener,” by | Of course, none of these three are entirely separable. No really grea 


rular works in the gallery. A child of 
six years old is cuddling a large watering-pot as big as himself, and 
walking along a gravel path His blasé father n with an 
expression of utter vacuity, as much as to say, “ There’s nothing in it.’ 
The same remark might be applied to picture itself by ill-natured 
critics. Mr. J. H, Mole is seen at “The Leisure Hour” 
—a wide expanse of beach with some seated on a broken mast 
—a work which contains some tender passages of colour and good 
feeling for atmospheric effect Messrs. Richardson and Vacher are 
the representatives here, as Mr. Rowbotham is at the Old Society, of 
“the bright, the beautifully blue” school n efliciency and master; 
over material Mr. Vacher is not equal to Mr. Richardson, but it 
would be hard to say which of *ntlemen’s seas and rivers wert 
of the most cerulean tint. It is pl to find Mr. Edmund Warren 


leasant 
striking out a new path, and not c as he has hitherto 


Mr. Morin, is one of the most sin 





regards h 
the 
, 

his best in 


ligures 








ulining himself, 


done, to one set cf subjects. He still lingers occasionally in shady 
} ‘ ‘ ; ‘ 
avenues and woods, but in several instances this year he evidences a 


power of realizing broad ell bs] of sunll ht aud ext 
No. 118, without a title, is a 
ae trudging through the new 
tothe farm. The declining sun casts long shadows acr 
and sheds a mellow radiance ov the seene. In this draw 
“Barley Field” and the “Farmer’s Boy,” the distant landscape has 
been extremely well rendered, and the skies have been well studied. 
Itisa pity the painter still adheres to a method of execution that 
cannot fail to interfere with the stability of his work ; the amount of 
gun and body colour employed purchase present force and brilliancy 
at the risk of spee ly d Cay. Mr. T T 
of the Abencerrages,” has eviden 
itis to be regretted that the result is not one of which it is 
tospeak favourably. ‘The figures are false and th 
and the utter negation of colour is a serious defect Mr. A 
paints, contentedly enough, a number of | 
features and a stereotyped absen 
duction “The Happy Days of Ma 
the members who have evinced a desire to mprove, Mr. W Lee must 
not be omitted. His “Grace before Meat” and “ Rustic Toilette” | 
show sensible progress, aud are in every respect better than anything 
he has exhibited for the last few years. But a far str 
improvement will be found in Miss Farmer’s pictures, which 

| *LIOn, They are true 


} 
he miikmaiads 
on their wa) 


} 
38 the meadows, 





ng, vine 


idey’s large drawing, “The Last 





cost its painter some labour, and | 
I pOSssIDL 
rical in act 
Bouvier 
dies with the most regular 
id calls the pro- 
” Among 


oO 
IOn, 


sence of expression, 


y Queen ot Scots 





yuger Instance ol 





are, all 
things considered, the best figure pieces in the eolle 
im gesture and ¢ Xpression, ¢ S< 
meolour. “ Calculation” is a similar sul 
doing her Sum.” In“ the Strengthening Draught,” a chubby, merry- 
faced girl is tenderly offering a cord 


ntious m execution, and harmonious 


ct to Mr. Burton’s “A Girl 





i al to a convalescent sister. The 
heads of both are well contrasted and happily realized. “The Fairy 
Tale” is told by an old nurse to a se sweet mno- 
cent expression as she looks up int is charmingly 
suecesstul. The fruit and fl } 
lmspection; and Messrs. Harrison Weir and C. Weigall contribute ; 
eral supply of ducks and game 


| 
Dry Point. | 


laughing child, whe 





» her guardian's fac 
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MR. MAURICE’S HISTORY OF MODERN PUILOSOPHY.* | 
FIRST NOTICE 
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to exercise a de epu 
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Slood a ; 








hot directly a very wide 
résum or a st of the various systems ol 
philos phers in their most unique 


use Of students preparing Lol 


and systematic forms for the] 
} It Willi 
hot teach any man to “sketch brielly th views of Locke on 
and generalization,” 01 


abstract: yn g 
between the utilitarianism of Cumb ‘rland aud Paley,” or to perform | 


to “d inguish accura 


ay Other of those many feats which examiners in these subjects 
tove to im pose 


But still less is it an enlargement of the slight 
— —~— 

es Modern Philosophy: or, a Treatise of Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy from the 

R mW Century to the French Revolution, with @ Glimpse into the 19th Century. By the 
tev, J. D. Maurice, . 


ver pieces of Mrs. Duffield will repay | © 


different | ! 


ely | expressed 


charactet 


ivestigator of the last kind can be named, who has not been stimu 




















| lated to his investigations by some hunger of his nature, however 
purely intellectual: nor any great philosopher of either the first o1 
second kind, who could take any step at all without that intellectual 
survey and analysis by means of which the human searel for truth 
can alone be prosecuted The greatest of all thinkers, Plato, owed 
his speculative ardour to all three urees of philosophy, though 
to the hirst Suull, lact remains, that 1t Is written on the 
face of various philosophies, for example, on those of Socrates, of 
Ss za, ot G i 10, of Malebranche, of Coleridge, that they 
ive orig ted in t ger and thirst after some satisfying prin 
ciple of life; on others, as for instance, those of Hobbes, of Ben 
tha of Fourier, and iy others, that they have taken their 
ris 1 anomal tate social and political organization crying 
udly for som medy, and the belief of individual zealots 
p Lhal t } y l 1ers, again, as Lhose ol Aristotle, 
ind of the Seoteh school, that the primary impulse came trom a 
uf eblic instinct, irom pleasure in inquiry ra her than a h inger 
I tru , [trom the char which the solution ol puzzies the analysis 
of complex wholes, and the ingenious combinations of old truths into 
new, always has for speculative minds. With the two former classes 
of plilo iers Mr. Maurice has the deepe t sympathy, and in deal- 
ng instinct for interpreting the 
tru ‘ir meaning. A ceriain hunger 
for a craving to reach the solid 
frock of all human institutions, is of t very essence of his 
mind and he enters into the ontolog eal, and politica ind social 
speculations of the greater thinkers, with a fulness and delicacy 
I i uthy I cateh lituilively th true key-note to their 
l it s In d with the purely intellectual school—exe pt 
in the ease of Kant—we think him less fortunate: he passes 
yy Lhe ps 10! g s almost with a sort of scorn, t uch scorn Is 
reely a pt r word for any conscious act of Mr. Maurice’s large 





that 





es not respect them; 








i KS p ology, for its own sake, something not fat removed 
irom am ) trifling, that he is glad of any excuse to evade the 
favourite controversies of psychologists without positive impoliteness, 
But this leaning of Mr. Maurice’s has some great advantages 
which far more than counterbalance the somewhat novel neglect of 
hological tech es which characterizes his book The main 
idvantage is that it enables him to connect the philosophy of the 
time much more closely with its moral and political history than 
ild be the ease if | ( ( c Liefly for the subtle y and inge nuity of 
pecial philosophic eriticisn The deeper yearnings for new - 
tie various enterprises for riveting the bonds of society and the State 
anew—these cannot but have a special relation to the condition of 


le in whom they break forth And accordingly Mr. Maurice 
I . : 
I f and ivi ig picbure ol the relation between 
and the temper of the ages in which they lived. 


ls mainly on 


the p 

has given us a ve 
the various Lhinke 
rhe su 
the p 


Otiety OF indy ial f y, on the contrary, dep 


culiar gifts of the eorist’s own intellect, which need not in 
any way be specially related to the temper of his age. But the deeper 
pants either ndividuals or ol cieties strike far deeper than the 
personal individuality of those who express them. And these wants 
it is which Mr. Maurice has traced into their true connexion with the 
different systems, with a power and freshness quite unequalled in this 


region of thought 
lhe book opens with a view of philosophy in the fourteenth century, 


hat common dissatisfaction with scholastic 


is presenting a picture Ol 

ormula which led thinkers into the boldest Realism, others into 

the b est Nominalism. The Chureh, which had absorbed all the think- 
g power of Europe, had trained the intellects of men into a thorough 

distrust. of the wn ectual faculty. In some, this distrust was 


, which attributed a diviner substance 
ng powers of the men who ¢ utertained 
tself Dy the denial of all 
such; in none did it take a more 
ker with a sketch of whom 
Occam. He it was who, 


by the Realistic 
to thoughts than to the t 





them; In others this distrust express¢ d 


reality to human Cor ptlions as 
i than in the great thu 


opens, W liam ol 


ISLic | 





Mr. Maurice’s volum 


Griffin maintaining that universal concepti us being mere names in human 
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speech, are realities in the divine nature, or, in other words, ex- | Hobbes was, as our author shows, rather an inventor of political forces 
pressed his infinite distrust of the human intellect,—his infinite trust | than a searcher after Truth : and, considered from this point of view 
in the reality of those divine processes after which men only obscurely | his Leviathan assumes a totally different aspect, and a much truer as 

rope. ‘The same disposition to bore right through the heart of | well as less injurious one, than is usually given to it. The Hobbist 
sed formulas to an infinite divine life which cannot be expressed | philosophy is utterly mistaken when it is said, as in Germany we 
in formulas at all is very finely sketched in the history of the German | have heard eminent philosophical erities assert, that he laid his foun. 
mystics ; and, after that term of eclecticism and compromise which | dation in a study of the individual man. Rather did he lay jy ing 
usually follows the excitement of deeper thouglits, is reasserted by | study of the problem how to get a strong enough central forge § 
Nicolaus von Cusa, one of the thinkers to whom Mr. Maurice’s 
sketch gives a significance at once personal and social. We cannot 
choose any better specimen of the special aim of this history than by 
a short extract from Mr. Maurice’s delineation of this great Roman 
Catholic Protestant of the fourteenth century. His writings, he says, 








. 
society and the State iz spite of those individualistic forces which ‘ 
saw and dreaded. No one has ever brought out this central fe 
of Hobbes’s philosophy so well as Mr. Maurice. 
Again, in the treatment of Spinoza—which is exceedingly able— 
we get the same advantage from the same mode of proce Lure 
Instead of taking the most elaborate, and, so to say, petrified form 
tendencies of the English or Bohemian reformers, no less free from the | of Spinozistic doctrine, in the Ethics, our author begins with connec. 
heathen classicality which is attributed to the new scholars, a Catholic in| ing the life of Spinoza as an excommunicated Jew, with his earlier 


| \lUre 
| 
} 
| 
the strictest sense of the word, and not a Catholic who ultimately set the | works, and especially those considerations on Hebrew polit ics, whic} 
| 
} 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 


“show us a man altogether free from the individualizing or national 


collective church above its visible ruler, a man so far from aiming at any 
refinements of style or eschewing the old Latin that he is positively the 
writer of the Middle Ages whom Cicero would have found it most difficult 
to construe, a man who is trying with immense effort to throw off the 
burden of the old scholasticism precisely because he feels it a weight upon 
his spirit, a hindrance to true humility and true knowledge of God as well 
as to all manly thought and freedom; one who is looking to Greek letters | ‘ - . ; . . 
on the one side, to the science of numbers and forms on the other, as | 2Y which this might be accomplished, and in Carrying it out he 
instruments of emancipation from the yoke of Aristotelian logic which is | probably overshot the wants of hisown heart and life, and utterly 
crushing the heart out of himself and out of his age. . . . There is| drowned that personality and nationality from which he sought only 
the wonder of a child mixed with the ardour of a first love in Cusa’s|/to extract the egotistie poison. But his point of departure was q 
treatment of mathematics. It isas if the sense of proportion, of order, of | true and natural reaction against the sellish Jewish interpretation 
certainty which the pure science reveals had crushed him almost as the | of the Jewish history and law, and not an original hatred of 
beauty of form or colour in nature may crush an artist or a poet, and had | either in man or God 
drawn him on to the vision of that which transcends all order and propor- We have 
tion such as we can conceive of.” lthe oreater thinker of what we have called the dy _a 
And then Mr. Maurice gives us one passage from his writings ex-] We tom onic tr add on this denartcent of the cubtect tha 
at mf. A gt ony 0 ti lle : : | Ve have only to add on this department of the subject, that the 
pressing the inmost heart of the philosophic cardinal : |book would be even more valuable had he named none of the 
“The desire of our intellect is to live intellectually, that is, continually | Jesser names on whom he has no room to spend power. Wee hope 
more and more to enter into life and joy. And seeing this Life is infinite, | 
the blessed are continually borne towards it with fresh longing. They are} purely intellectual and psychological thinkers might have claimeda 
satisfied, therefore, as thirsty spirits drinking from a fountain of life. And | fuller study and a deeper criticist We thi that, es] uly On 
because that drinking goeth not into the past, but is in eternity, they are | , png ah eto ee igen ge gs em agenesis 
always blessed in drinking, and are always satisfied, and never have finished | the e¢hical, as distinguished trom the spirit ual und metapnysica 
their drinking or finished their satisfaction. Blessed be God who hath | side, it has injured a book of the highest class of merit. 
given us an intellect which is not to be satisfied in time; whose longing, 
seeing that it is capable of no end, apprehends Himself as above all time, | THE COTTON LORD.* 
and knows that it cannot be satisfied even with the intellectual life it pants a ‘= the dof 1 ry clever n but + i 
for, except in the fruition of the perfect Good which never faileth, where nae ” wave oe S ne saber =, oS yet N = an 8 
fruition does not cease, because the appetite does not decrease in the | SzCeuem novel. All the best n tt mape ot the day, srOmn Ge 
fruition. . . . This, then, is the capacity of the intellectual nature, Eliot and Mr. Phackeray downwards, seem to have wholly lost the 
that by receiving into itself life it is converted into that very life, as the | art of inspiring their narratives with any strong ¢c her 
air, by receiving into itself the rays of the sun, is converted into light.” | tive interest. Their stories dr p asunder into sketches—excelleut 
This brief extract must suffice as a specimen of our author’s method | Sketches sometimes—in George Eliot’s case marvellous sketches— 
and aim in treating the different writers with whom he deals. Our | Of life in detail, but still differing f 
limits will only further permit us to give some account of the more | Goethe’s novels differ from Sir Walter Scotts. ie truth is pro- 
striking features of his book. bably that the literary art is passing away more and more from menof 
The sketch of the direction taken by the same reaction against the | action to men of curious and contemplative temperament. Those who 
tyranny of intellectual formula in Italy, and especially in Florence | pierce deepest beneath the outside dress of human life are now usually 
in the fifteenth century, is equally vivid. ‘There it degins, at least, | those who are most likely to be satisfied with delineating what they 
in the deep conviction that the scholastic intellect has failed to | See just as it és, and with very little interest in what it is likely t 
embody the full meaning of human rather than of divine influences. | 4ecome. There is something, too, in the temper of the times which 
It begins in the re-assertion of the worth of the classical art and | favours this “* positivist z attitude of the artist’s mind. The energy 
culture, is coloured first with a sort of half Platonist, half Christian | of a reforming and battling age is not visible in the present day. It 


idealism which saves the art of the period from a slavish imitation | is @ female age. Even such social reforms as are developing them- 
of the classical types, and then passes over, by a very natural | Selves rapidly among us are what we may call female reforms, which 
reaction against the msihetic tendency, into the noble episode of | ¢ncounter little or no fierce opposition, and subdue, as women subdue 
Florentine fanaticism under Savonarola. During the whole of this | me", by coustant pressure, not by pitched battles. This absence of 
period, whether in its spiritual or humanistic phases, the rebellion | % i society, and especially in men of literature, necessarily tends 
against scholasticism is assuming more and more of a social and|to a patchy kind of literary effect. The observations made are 
political type than it had under the early mystics, and connecting | cute aud numerous ; there are no end of little experiences which an 
itself with questions of policy and government. It is discovered | artist with a clever, flexible, imaginative eye stores up in his memory 
that the State can no more be fettered by scholastic ideas than the | 22d can weave gracetully into light fiction: but there is no centre, 0 
human intellect or human Art itself, and in Italy, Germany, and | fusion, no engrossing unity. It is all limp literary wa¢érie/, without 
England the origin of political authority is discussed afresh, and | ®9Y o7gantzation, so to speak, like Gocthe’s “ Wilhelm Meister.” 
efforts are made to assert for it a higher independent value than it | Nothing is more rare than to find a moving and impatient imagina- 
had ever had under the denomination of the “secular arm.” In | tton—the magination of a delineator of action—combined with that 
every region of life there is the same discovery that both the divine | anquil, wary, and patient imagination which is needful to master 
and human nature is deeper and ought to be freer than scholastic | S™#ll characteristic details. And when the temper of the times also 
formulas will permit—the same effort of God and Nature to throw | 18 imdolent, we may well expect to find, as we do find, literary art 


prove him to have been yearning not after the overthrow of the 
human personality and morality, but after the destruction of all the 
desire for special privilege and selfish monopoly at the basis of politieg) 
and social and religious life which he thought he saw and had eer. 
tainly personally experienced in the Jewish politics. Descartes’ eon. 
ception of God as Infinite Thought first gave him the clue to a met 10d 


freedom 
said enough to show how ably Mr. Maurice 
| 








to return to the book and give reasons why the higher class of the 














m the ol | epie type of novel as 











off the shackles of the inadequate human conceptions which liad so | © nfining itself to v¢ ry SK ful detail, piecing together a number of 
long impeded all fresh study. All this, however, is matter of common | ™0re or less characteristic literary cartes de visites into groups and 
remark, and did not need any fresh eye to bring out elearly. ‘The | S¢enes very slightly connected together. , 
great merit of this history is, that the author sees in each of the | his is the great defect of the Cotton Lord. One of the figures, the 
r iC tton Lord himself, is drawn throughout with the greatest possible 


_ thinkers something deeper than a mere rebellion against ; 
imitations, that he fixes so truly on the positive thought and in- | Success and skill, Several of them are presented with great feleity 
sight which has forced this rebellion on them, even when it is not, |!" One or two scenes; but the book is a mere dove-tailing of scenes 
as it often is not by any means, the apparent centre of their com-| !ts plot, instead of giving us one single great plunge in the stream of 
pleted intellectual system. ‘Thus he often draws attention to treatises | te narrative, with the calm but swift current just above, and then the 
previously neglected by philosophic critics as comparatively unim- | S#9siding stream be se the fall, contains a succession of ineffective 
portant for the understanding of special systems, with the m st | | little rapids, each of which terminates quite unexpectedly, and is as Un 


il ippy } 


effect ; and this precisely because zof being the most systematic, they | expect dly suec eeded by another. Then the characters, too, except 
display the natural bent of their author’s mind and his most living | Mr- Candy Miles, and perhaps Mr. Wills, ave apt to fade away vards 
struggles with the world of speculation about him, before he had | the end; and one of the best (Old Grissel) ouly just appears on the 

, , 1d the 


surmounted, or persuaded himself that he had surmounted, his diffi jscene. The heroine is a stock figure from the beginning, am 
culties. “Thus, mstead of distinguishing Hobbes by his theory that | $004 overseer—except in his proposal of marriage, which is very 
a state of nature is a state of war, or even by his selfish theory of | #tful—uninteresting. Still the sketch of Mr. Candy Miles xhibits 
human emotions, which are the Hobbist trade marks, so to spe ak, of | very great and uncommon strength, and is one that takes a real hol 
previous critics—Mr. Maurice calls attention to the truce key to his | of the reader’s imagination. ‘There is a kind of incisive angulartty, ¢ 
thoughts in that strong desire to find an adequate “ motive power’ to want of all tempering elements, a jerkiness as well as strength 
strengthen the state against the anarchy which he saw impending. !~ + he Gowon Lord. By Herbert Glyn. 2vols. Smithand kien 
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bout men who in those toiling regions have raised themselves 
low level to positions of command, which is admirably painted 
~ : Candy Miles, and to a modified extent also in the cultivated 
_ - ugh the latter’s circumstances have always been easy: indeed 
aa ase which mere wealth gives to men who live im an atmo- | 


manner a 


son, t Oe 
the kind of € 


here of business-men seldom neutralizes the original influence of such 
Ther as Mr. Candy Miles; and the first sketch of Mr. Francis is | 
3 as J : 


‘most as good as that of the millowner himself. 
— t continue to be. After being upset in the principal rapid of 
does the young gentleman emerges in the usual washed-out 
- a, tam condition of hero, and we lose all our interest in him. 


haracter . A . 

We shall, therefore, dismiss the book with one extract, to make 
ole > . . . . } 

wood the very high estimate we have formed of the principal sketch 


it contains. Mr. Candy Miles is conversing with an old friend, who 
thinks he can improve the state of the operatives me 

« ‘Jf they hadn't refused to do the work, or struck for higher pay, they 

uldn’t be out of work ; or else they get disabled or ill, through one excess 
aie, and it does not do to have a factory too much like a hospital’ [says 
he millowner]. ‘I don’t advocatethat. I dare say you know more about it 
than Ido.’ ‘Hallo, Jim! I should rather think So,’ put in the master, 
with his little grey eyes twinkling maliciously. ‘Still, not being a master, 
pursued Mr. Hall, sturdily, ‘I have the advantage of an unbiassed judg. 
ment——’ ‘And an ignorance of everything c meerning it!’ cried Mr. 
Miles. ‘ Here, stop, Jim Rascals !’ Mr. Hall might have had an idea 


that the valet was summon¢ d as an interruption ; but he submitted with a | 


sigh, and an inward resolve to resume when an opportunity offe red. 3 Did 
you call, sir?’ ‘Where did that poker come from ?’ asked Mr. Miles, in an 
attitude closely resembling Buonaparte’s favourite one, and pointing to a 
ome new poker in the fender. 
— said, timidly. ‘Where's my old one?’ Rascals was silent. Mr. 
Hall, looking at him, felt a moral conviction that it was by this time (ex. 
hibited on a broker's stall. ‘ Where's my old poker ?’ repeated Mr. Miles, 
with a growing tendency to storm. ‘I—I did not think you'd want it 
‘Who told you to think anything about 
myself, can’t I—and speak too, when I 
poke r—I'll buy fifty pokers to-morrow 
You'll be taking my pictures next, 
If you've sold the poker 
I don't 


again, sir,’ stammered Rascals 

it? I suppose I can think for 
like. It isn’t the worth of the 
put I won’t have my things touched 
I suppose, and thinking I was tired of them. : 
and I suppose you have—you sh all go to-morrow and buy it back: 





care what you pay for it, I'll have it bac k: do ye hear?’ ‘ Yes,s but, 
if you please, I—I don’t know where it’s gone to. [ sold it to—to a 
pers n at the door, and he may be out of the town by this time.’ Rascals 


got through this speech with difficulty, looking the while like a dog appre 
hensive of a blow. ‘I don’t care I'll have it back, if 
you've to hunt the town over for it: do you understand ? I'll have it back 
—back !’ le: re i 
‘No, you may go,” and Rascals, gladly availing himself of the ungracious 
permission, went.” | 
“The master” is even better painted in his factory, w here he makes 
his confidential clerk still more nervous than “ Rascals, | 
} 


where it’s 


gone, 


1: 


kind of female spy, unattached, who communicates to him anything | 


wrong in the management of his subordinates. Yet he is a generous 
and forbearing despot. The hearty kindliness mixed in with the 
genuine worldliness and pervading wilfuluess of the master, his entire 
and scornful abstinence from the exercise of anytl 
influence,” even in his own family, so long as he can always ensure 
getting his own will in matters of detail ; the profoundly ingrained 
theory of “every one for himself,’ which mixes with the 
kindliness of his nature, and the s reastic tolerance wi h whieh he 
treats even genuine scoundrelism of a clever kind, are all elements 
ina picture of uncommon power. If Mr. Glyn could make all his 
work nearly as good as this he would be one of the first uovel-writers 
of the day. 


} “ce } 
ing like “ moral 


THE DIVINE FOOTSTEPS IN HUMAN HISTORY.* 
THE anonymous writer of this handsome volume belongs to a class 
which, as publishing becomes more and more a habit to all who believe 
they can think, will, we suspect, increase. Judging from internal 
evidence, we should imagine him a Seotch clergyman of small 
power, and a limited range of knowledge, who has studied a subject 
too wide for his grasp, till it has extinguished the slender judgment he 
may originally have possessed. 
count for a man, who must have some education, or he could never 
have prepared this mass of historic reflections, and some means, or 
he could never have beguiled Messrs. Blackwood into so hopeless an 
enterprise as publishing his belief that Ezekiel foreshadowed the Free 
Church of Scotland. The frame of the building which the prophet saw 
was human history, the “reed of six cubits” by which he measured was 
aterm of six hundred years, the little chambers are cycles of time, the 
“breadth, which was eastward and northward,” foretels the diffusion of 


We do not otherwise see how to ac- 


Christianity from Judea to Scotland, the “ north gate” always implying | 


that country. The “face of the inner porch” means, on this system, 
“the commencement of the twelve years’ national misery and humilia- 
tion to England consequent upon the Danish invasion of the year 
4.D.991!” The “length of the north gate in the outward court” 
signifies “ the space of time that was to elapse before the entrance to 
the inner court of ecclesiastical reformation and regeneration would 
be reached in Great Britain by way of Scotland.” Sarah and Isaac are 
allegorical expressions for the Established Church of England and 
dissent, and “the two tables on this side” are “ for the Free and United 
Presbyterian Churches, these being nearest a state of ecclesiastical per- 
fection,” and so on for scores of pages. History is made up of 
“chambers,” and is confined to Judea, and Rome, and Britain, and 
through its course the reed of six hundred years measures the chambers, 
and the fall of the Bourbons is part of one chamber which began in 


* The Divine Footsteps in Human History, Messrs. Blackwood and Son, 


This, however, it | 


‘Miss Eliza bought it yesterday, sir,’ | 


Yes, Rascals understood ; and please was there anything more ? | 


and nas a} 


grein ral } 





Israel, and so the “ argument for the existence of the ‘ Iam that I 
am,’ becomes inexpressibly stronger.” 

We should not have noticed this curious rubbish but that the 
book is after all only the reductio ad absurdum of a particular system 
of thought, as visible, for example, in the writings of Sir A. Alison as 
in those of this feeble enthusiast. His main theory is one which un- 
consciously influences half the Christian world, a specimen of @ 
posteriori reasoning which we have read over and over again in works 
not disfigured by crack-brained interpretations of a mystical mission. 
No man who believes in a God at all can doubt that he regulates 
either by immutable laws, or, as we hold, by direct guidance, the whole 
course of human history, educating his creatures, as it were, towards 
some end not yet revealed. But the school on which men, like this 
author, bring disrepute, attempt to establish the converse of that pro- 


| position, and try from the order which they think they have observed 
I ) . ) ) 


among human events to educe the existence of a guiding Hand, 
The usual theory as employed by men alittle more intelligent than 
the author of Footsteps of God in Human History seems to be some- 
thing in this wise. If God governs as well as reigns, if He is inces- 
santly directing the hearts and actions of men towards some predestined 
goal, there must be in human affairs a certain symmetrical progress, 
a persistent tendency towards the development of man into his full 
stature and powers. Humanity must be growing, as all beings with 
life do obviously grow, and the theory culminates in Dr. Temple’s 
| beautiful but very antique hypothesis of the unvierse being but one 
}grand man. Such a tendency these writers find, or think they find, in 
| the history of Europe. For nearly three thousand years, they argue that 
| the history of man—for to an Englishman or German the denizens of 
| his own quarter are always the human race—has been one of advance, 
| always fitful, often broken by terrible periods of disaster and reflux, 
but still, on the whole, perceptible to human eyes, and capable of 
more or less eloquent description. The ancient empires prepared 
the ground for Rome, and: Rome paved the way for Christ, whose 
worship gradually influencing all hearts, and penetrating all human 
arrangements, has since rendered progress far more rapid and 
visible. It has not yet ended, nor can the end be divined, but the 
progress being so manifest and so clearly beyond the power of man to 
affect, is of itself a proof of divine guidance, and therefore of the exist- 
ence of the Guide 

The syllogism is false, though it has brought such comfort to minds 
| always searching for those external proofs of the Divine existence, 
which ought to be perfect within themselves, that we have some hesi- 
|tating in employing the crucible in which it must melt. We also 
| believe in Divine guidance ; and accepting that as a certainty we also 
can trust in humble faith that He leads the nations by a mysterious path 
| towards some more perfect future, that the great work, bits and frag- 
ments of which we can see, is really a perfect whole, and that God being 
good, its end is the realization of that design which, as it was the design of 
the Creator, must in its essence comprise perfection. But that any such 
| law is actually visible in history we must, perforce, deny, for the history 
of man is xof visibly a history of progress. The Roman world is not the 
world for which Christ died, nor are we, the men of white skins and steam 
engines, who think that because we have discovered the telegraph we 
are therefore nearer to God, the sum and conclusion of humanity, 
Even in Europe large sections of men have never advanced a step. It 
is very doubtful whether the masses of Italy, France, and England are 
one whit nobler or better or more intelligent than they were under the 
| Roman empire. They have, indeed, made one great stride by receiving 
|a nominal Christianity, and with it the possibility of an infinite ad- 
vance, but the seed has as yet lain almost wholly infructuous. Millions 
of men over Europe live like the beasts that perish, with no higher 
aim or enjoyments, or operating sense of right. The moment the thin 
crust of civilization, or the thinner bond of social control is broken, 
they appear, as for instance in the sack of a city, in their true light as 
savages, owing no responsibility to Heaven, and unsoftened by all the 
influences which in a thousand years have become strong enough 
to improve the educated million. In Asia the picture is even 
worse. Noman reasonably well acquainted with facts can doubt that 
the nations of Asia have, on the whole, retrograded or stood still, that 
the Ciinese are worse than they were when they produced Confucius, 
that the Hindoos have lost the moral sense which induced them to 
accept the laws of Munoo, that over Western Asia the flame of Chris- 
tianity which once burned so clear, has flickered down till the re- 
maining light is less perceptible than the noxious effluvium. Where 
is the progress here, or in Africa, where, if there ever existed a greater 
| race, it has sunk into savagery, or if there did not, there has been no 
progress at all; or in Australia, where the commencement of civiliza- 
|tion means also the end of the race, or in Polynesia, where humanity 
actually dies out just as the prospect gladdens men’s souls, 
that the dwellers in those island Edens may be regenerated by 
accepting the faith of Christ? Sir A. Alison and many an 
English divine would say that these results imply punishment: that 
men who have stifled the divine life within themselves are left to their 
own devices. It may be so, but then the theory of visible progress as 
applied to the whole world, must be at once given up. Nor can we 
see any foundation in reason for a theory which implies that God 
punishes the Tartars of China for rejecting light, while he gave to the 
Tartars of Russia the means of receiving it, which condemns the 
savages of Australia to extinction, while it leaves to the savages of 
|Congo the chance and the probability of almost infinite progress. 
| Whether New Zealanders become Christians or not they will perish, 
but the slaves imported from Guinea, once fairly under the operation 
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of Christian laws, may have an indefinitely grand career. That men | been witnessed in the New World. Magnificent temples and 
can perceive and acknowledge a Divine influence visibly operative in | grew up as if by enchantment among the virgin forests of Par 
isolated acts we heartily admit. If events like the regeneration of | and the sound of cymbal and organ was heard where before Nothine 
Italy—events confounding all human wisdom—can take place with- | but the wild ery of jackals had fallen upon the ear. The deseriptigg 
out it, then is secularism the only reliable creed, but that we perceive of these Missions by contemporaneous Spanish authors Verges On the 
the sequence of these events we utterly deny. The road is too vast fabulous. ne 
and our eyes too feeble. The astronomer can see one little group of ach establishment was governed by two Jesuits. The eldest of 
existences which he calls a universe, and can trace out a law, or the the two acte d as absolute lord and master of the estate and all its iy 
simulacrum of a law, which guides or appears to guide them. But habitants, while to the other were confided the duties of high-prieg 
there exist congregations of worlds which, though he can perceive and spiritual adviser. None of their subjects had any personal pro. 
them, seem to him to be under no law, which are in fact anomalies, | perty, but all the produce of their work lowed in the exchequer of the 
things disproving the guidance he thinks he has traced out. The Mission, administered by themselves. All grown-up men had to 
astronomer, dwelling always amidst the works with which man can | work = — and anchovies, but ouly six hours each Gay; and 
have nothing to do, is usually humble, but the historian is only too apt |to make the la jon as pleasant as possible, the men marched to ang 
to devise the law he cannot discover, to attribute with Buckle all | fro ae fee work In troops, accompanied by military musig 
events to natural causes, or with the author before us, to suppose that | Che reguecsnmntagtety solely occupied in spinning cotton, and the childre, 
. . - “ 2a" Pa had to serve as musicians and choristers in the grand eatheds 
Ezekiel foresaw the disruption of a petty ecclesiastical establishment on ss tenesattiesel dietetics aaa Biteclion Neel tiatien Pecan Cathedrals, 
a point which has no conceivable bearing on the salvation even of | ee cceelicenined : oe i. th tenn - ~ rt Bre atest nd mo 
Scotch mankind. God governs as well as reigns, but to attempt to |. jon ceensions. scemeniial with ‘all the Renin q dic ~ of tl, ou 
explain history bya law not revealed by Him, but attributed to Him, | Bren the dying, to whom the last sacrament had to be admies ~ | 
which may be in its essence true, but which is at variauce with hall | were not visited by the high-priest personally, but were carrie . 
the known facts, is pure empiricism, To explain G id, which 1S what | ay outbuilding close to the priestly mansi m, there to receive the 
these men try to do, from the infinitesimal morsel of time which we ||,s¢ ninistrations of religion. Altogether, the natives were mm, 
call human history, is to lay down a statistical law from the truths |look upon their clerical masters as beings of a superior kind, ob. 
we find in a village. They are almost invariably wrong, lead |dience to whom was rewarded by the assignment of a comfortabe 
in one by an inevitable deduction to the extinction of villagers, |dwelling, permission to marry among the fair daughters of the land 
in another to an overplus which must eat up the inhabitants. |and a plentiful allowance of all the necessities of life ; while disobe. 
The broad law is true for all that, and the aberrations of the |dience brought instant withdrawal of all these advantages. A prig. 
village only serve to correct other aberrations which would dimi- |cipal means of gaining the affection of the people was the anual 
nish or impair absolute perfection. Could we rise to the point distribution of rich garments among the best behaved, who wer 
at which we could grasp the whole of a plan which in its nature must | thus distinguished above the rest, and became a sort of officials of 
be infinite, we might perceive the relation the unmeaning or appa- | "e State. [t was, however, not ouly by means of such incentives 
rently evil facts bear to the general scheme; but till then, we are ragement—t ! 
something like ants, who, because the flints are uneven, think the |'!Cocr@lie rule of the Jesuits was carried on. Coercive measures 
building can never be constructed. 
We may be told that the belief entertained by such men as the author | 
| 
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f encouragement—of great influence over a child-like race—that the 
. > “0 ; - : : 

though seldom e nployed, were not entirely wanting. Every Mission 
was surrounded by 
were only a few g 


a high wall and deep ditch, through which there 
tes, rigorously guarded by the most faithful sep. 





of Divine Footsteps in Human History does, after all, no harm ; that the °% : “ede age eee Mer am” : 
ts = : vants of the Government. Very few only of the inhabitants Of the 
man who finds progress the law of history will but advance the more | settlement were allowed to p iss this boundary, for the purpose of 
eagerly. Very possibly ; and the man who does not find it there, | carrying the surplus produce to distant markets, and returning with 
what willhedo? Sink down in abject despair, or pronounce, finally, | such articles as_ required by the rulers. The whole of the poses. 
that there is no truth whatever, except that sugar is sweet. That is tion of the Mission was unarmed, with the exe pti m of t re life. 
what the better-class Roman did under the Empire; what the Parisian |euards of the two sovereigns, chosen among the oldest and mast 
is to-day doing; what thousands of Englishmen would but for the |faithful subjects. The clerical colonies of Paraguay soon grew very 
progress in England be to-day tempted to do. Every instance of re- |opulent under this extraordinary mode of govern nent, exhibiting a 
trogression under that theory saddens the human heart and tends to |amount of wealth and luxury unknown even in Europe. Although the 
paralyze human energy ; and the first necessity for man is to cling toa Gu wanis only worked six hours a day, the quantity of linen and 
faith which can believe that even retrogression may be part of a mighty |cotton goods, tobacco, vegetables, and herbs which they produced 
plan of advance—that he may be indispensable to the building, though | Was nearly five times as much as required for their own use ; andall 
only as part of the scaffold which the great Architect will take down, |the surplus wealth, exchanged at the Spanish ports for the manufae 
AEE asl tures ol Europe, served but to swell the clerical treasury, and to 
| augment the visible riches of the Church. All the Missions were 
PARAGUAY.* |intimately connected with each other, though only in the persons of 
Tne history of Paraguay is one of the most striking chapters in the j the rulers. The Jesui S frequently moved from one settlement to 
modern annals of the world. The political and social experiments another, obedi nt to the will of the “ Superior of Missions,”’ residing 
made in that portion of the South American continent surpass, in {4 the city ol Assumption, who himself was appointed by the General 
originality of conception and boldness of execution, anything similar {of the Jesuits at Rome. Such was the marvellous theocratic gover. 
known since the middle ages, and must ever remain a most instruc- }ent under which Paraguay reached a never-known degree of pm- 
tive page to the philosophical student of human institutions. Para- |Sperity and increase of population in the seventeenth and eighteenth 

guay was first discovered by a Spanish adventurer, Juan Diaz de |centuries. 

Solis, who, with a handful of men, landed in the mouth of the riyer | At the beginning of their power the Jesuits professed their readi 
Uruguay, in October, 1515, and, as is the fashion with discoverers, |ness to obey the orders of the secular gove nment of Spain: but 
took possession of the land in the name of his sovereign. After |some of these commands running counter to their own policy, they 
battling with the natives for some years, sufficient ground was gained |soon threw off entirely the suzerainty of the Court of Madrid. The 
to make several settlements, to which soon bands of knight-errants |latter was restrained from punishing such refractory behaviour by the 
came flocking from Europe, attracted by the fame of subterranean linfluence of the Order in Euri pe, nearly all th > confessors of the 
treasures. ‘The colony having become of sufficient importance to |Spauish monarchs being Jesuits. A eivil governor of Paraguay 
warrant interference, the crown of Spain sent her own governors, |was still nominally appointed at Madrid; but his influence was-alto- 
letting the land out to the highest bidder. Sometimes two governors | gether absorbed by that of the Superior of Missions. It was only 
were sent at once, and sometimes three, and all being equally greedy | with the decline of Jesuit power in Kurope that the Mission crovern- 
and eager to make the greatest possible fortune in the shortest |ment, too, was brought to a fall. King Charles ILL, on the 27th ef 
possible time, the noble hidalgos set to fighting among themselves, | l’ebruary, 1767, decreed the expulsion of the Jesuits from the whole 








converting the fertile province into a vast avena of carnage and rapine. |of his realm; and General Bucareli, the same year, received orders 
This state of things lasted for nigh a century, when, by chance, some |to execute this decree in the Spanish colonies. ~ The behest was car- 
Jesuits found their way from Spain to the new colony. ‘Their sharp |ried out with considerable rigour, not to say cruelty. Many of the 

. | . .° we Z 


eye at once discovered the immense field open to their enterprise, and | magnificent mansions and cathedrals of Paraguay were devastated 

they set to work accordingly. They took the part of the natives, ) wit 1 fire and sword, and the flourishing Jesuit settlements, which 
_— ghey: : : 

the Guaranis, a physically weak but highly-intelligent race, and |peace, culture, and industry had transformed into vast gardens, were 
. . . . | . he 1 

openly proclaimed their intention of protecting them against the law- j change d again into a howling wilderness. The natives clung with 








less violence of the conquerors of the country. The success was {touching tenderness to their clerical masters, preferring in many 
great beyond expectation. Like sheep in a storm, the Guaranis leases to be killed to leat ng them. But not being trained to at ns 
crowded around their new protectors, laying all their possessions at lresistanee was impossible, and, in the course of a few months. the whole 
their feet. The Jesuits did not decline the offers of service, but lof the Missions fell before Bueareli’s swo1 1. The Spaniards then at- 
forthwith established “ Missions.” ‘These clerical colonies were |tempted again to rule the country in the old couqu ror fas 
humble villages at first, but gradually came to be immense landed {but with uo suecess whatever. ‘The Indians offered obstinate 
estates, fortified on a gigantic scale. With the arrival of new |sistauce to all attempts of gaining them over, and in less th 
brethren from Europe, the activity increased. Finding the old la century most of the cities and villages of Paraguay fou l 
pastures insufficient, Father Montoya, in 1631, emigrated at the head he Jesuits had fallen into utter ruin, while the number of 

of twelve thousand [ndians, and, descending the river Parana, founded | bitants had dwindled down to less than one-third the former t 
the Missions of Corpus, San-Ignacio Mini, and Loreto. His disciples }‘l'oo late, the Court of Spain at last resolved to restore the Missions, 
founded San-Joaquim and other establishments, and the Missions ind, in 1803, sent new Jesuits into Paraguay, with this object in 
soon rose to a degree of powér and opulence such as had never before |view. But this only served to accelerate the general ruin. Priest 
* La République de Paraguay. Par Alfred M. Da Graty. Brussels, Leipsic, Ghent: influence, se ving under the direction of a mil ¥ governor-genet 


ury g ) 
C, Muquardt. London: Trijbner and Co. remained powerless, and on the l4th of March, 1811, the province, 
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lead of Buenos Ayres, threw off the Spanish yoke, 
by the mouth of —_ mbe r of representatives of the people— 
skilully guided i by one Dr. ¢ José Gaspar de Francia—the establishme nt 
sudlic of Paraguay. A provisi mal government, consisting 
dare a 9, and Zevallos, took the reins of state; 
- a 1813, government olf two c msuls, and Yegr YS, 
nomina ted : ; --" | ng alter, in Octobe r, LS14. a single consul, 
in the person of De F rancia, osen for five 
ister, May 1, 1816, the Dr. Francia 
obedient congr ess 


fo lowing the 


first 





wasc years; and two years 


Was chosech DV a most 


Henceforth, 


saiie 


“perpetual dictator of the republic.” 











Dr, Francia ruled as absolute autoc: ut of Paraguay checked by no 
other authority whatever. H s marvellous rule 1s sufliei ntly kuown 
through the s} endid sketch of Thomas Carlyle to né A tur ther e- 
soription. Francia’s government, in principle, was entirely based on 
the theocrs atic system i his sgesuil pre dec ssors, which had been 
carried out ith such nit re success. lhere was 1 ls advantage, 
however, in the dictator Ss manag lent, that had centralized his 
forces and his power, to the manifest profit of himsell and his 
subjects. Instead of fifty enc!osures rou 1 fifty Missions, he 
built one huge ™ ll around the whole of Paraguay, a ving ingress 
but in a very few places. U der him, the vast count became a 
sort of mouse-trap—n iy Del wed exit, and those who had 
found t heir way in being con licd bo stay. As tar as the material 
interests ¢ of Pat Ww wel ( a hie nous » Svsiem sue 
veeded remarkably well. It lasted for very nearly a quarter ofa century 
during which time the population and wealth of the country increased 
at an extraordinary ratio. [ the dict con vas 1 

sufficient to bring about a eform of the evils of an 

and despotism, | ft as an ibyt Spaniards in all colonies 
wherein they set foot Dr. i closed his 3 on 20th 
September 1840, and in less i SIX months alter, t country was 
again a prey to anarci) 

The history of Paragua , sul puen | to Dr. Francia’s deat 1, 
together with the geogra , ethmogra » @ il, and 
political conditions ithee vy, Is \ y minutely scribed \l. 
Colone! A duG ily, Ww SC] Lpub 1 boOOK On th l t contains 
undoubtedly the best delin nof the mysterious land which has 
heen given to the w ls | s of Rengger and Lo iamps 
As far as the recent history Is concerned, however, there is not much 
to tell which is of inierest to t eneral European publi With 
the cessation of the theocratical ex ents, highly interesting from 
a phiulosopt cal point of view, Paraguay ha ypsed imtoth ery-day 
routine of South American chaos, distinguished only by sparse rays 
of light here there t il ho rhe spectacle o 
ambitious third-rate generals fig ne with ¢ 1 other; of European 
consuls squabblir ¢ with and threatening the governments of the d LY 5 
of Yankee adventurers extorting g s and mon ; and of di 
contented cities and villages hoisting, once a year, the flag of insur- 
rection, is One SO COMMON LO all Lhe re publican Cone leracies in that 
quarter of the globe, as to awakeu reaily no mterest whatever Colonel 
du Graty thinks that the golden age of Paraguay has arrived with 
the accession of General Lopez, the present chief of the republic 
but he really does not mak ul his case, although he p ints all the 
decrees of the honourable eral at appalling length, in a monstrous 


m of the 


numny 


Add to this the dedica 
z, whose “ very 
s to be, and the 


appendix of two hundred 
work to his Excellency Charles Antoine Loy 
servan . ( 1One 


and very obedient i Graty profess 

purpose of the book is cleat lLloweve notwithstanding this more 
than doubiful parentage, t statements mad e evidently trust 
worthy, and go far towards giving the reader a broad and tolerably 
lucid picture of Paraguay. | is respect, t fourth cha r ol th 
book, containing a d scription of the native puiation, the Guaranis 
and Olher tribes, is part cularly interesting. ‘The author, while con- 


and condemning, In often 
Lopez, 


owledzes in the facts which he 


actual Gover! 
terms, that of all the pr cde 
larly the rule of the Jesuits, yet a 


Unually praising the 


Severe particu- 














brings forward, that the present isters of the country have a mere 
superticial Knowledge f o pulk N pulation, a t al 
the disciples of Lovola w the only men who ever thoroughly 
understood the land and its ibitants. Their government, it Is 
Clear irom Colonel du Graty’s des tion, was based on a most con 
plete comprehension Ol tix t ( wi and its physical and 
moral qualities, One si¢ cant ta is, that up t he present day 
the only grammars of the Gu lancuag s 1 as only au 
honanes extant, are those dating from the ti f the Mission 
governments, and w iw viled at ft i with great care 
bY the reverend fathers ! ves L . ie 
throw a flood of , 1 Paraguay, 
fivinge ro ii | i) { ! gto bu 
HStOPry | 1 lh « i rh l ho 
ited li < of ru ulm 
> went s » work 1 who « L an f 
sovernn “ | | seq ( ib s 
Wha us Bs i yu ve 
less y ‘ , y « \ i iles 
Ul ip 1 1 i \ i : 
Par cu . 4 " | i 
Cait Mliom of } 
iid ich ’ 
a rat i 
and, spea . ; , , umn | 
Com i n I i $ | { Sy 
Highly guluicant f \\ i t i S, iern bt 
} 
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ANGLO-SAXON AND MODERN ENGLISH-* 

Tooks, in the “ Diversions of Parley,” impresses upon his 
importance of carefully searching out the true significa- 
for, as “the meaning of words is of the 


Horne 
readers thie 


tion of words, he says, 


greatest consequence to mankind, and seems to have been strangely 
neglected by those who have made the most useof them.” The task 
which ‘looke attempted has, during years, been perse- 


subse re 











vered in by more than one philologist, and since Tooke’s death a 
large fund of knowledge has been gathered concerning the true 
origin and composition of the English language. The author of the 
volume before us has done his best to trace out the Anglo-Saxon 
it nt m our tongue, and although his work 1s greatly inferior m 
eVvalue to the writings of Dean Trench on the same subject, still there 
‘is much in his researches that will be of service to future students, 
whi nal f his suggestions are deserving of close attention. Un- 
fortunately, the value of the book is dim ied by faults and errors 
which, in a discourse on the true meaning of words, no one can be 
D wred to detect or to excus I'he author is slovenly in his own 
( of languag und the printers have added to the confusion 
of style by bad sp ir and erroneous punctuation, Another fault 
W 1 interferes with a calm perusal of the book is the introduction 
of commo ul ind vant reflections, while, occasionally, con- 
jectures as to t legeneration of words are pushed to the verge of 
iwsurdaity rh V i told (p. 39), that “the ignorant buse”’ 
of th word kers . or curse, eh s given rise to the corruption, now 
So ¢ Y * 1 don’t care a curse,’ which has, in its turn, been also 
changed ) st » form, * | don’t care a 
damn ! lt is as that withor did pursue this line of 
ration wih tf d ) y olher W is that have been cor- 

upted into siang or toul ruace 
Not unding fects » author has given the fruits of 
( Ir iv among < un Old poets, and he has also taken con- 
iwi uns to iT ( va i Ol certa obsolete words 
iint 7 or G i B Dea l'rench ¢ ected 
iV str l f words ich have changed their mean- 
1 wid ! s tl caped s attention have Db i here brought 
togeth hus, showing ' n the word “ chaffer” 
i AS it uch, 1 Dean says nothing about the still more 
cu words ip »”’ and “ ch “ty Horne Tooke does little 
ore | 1 ide tot 1, but int present volume several quota- 
1GnS lduced yw the sense in which these phases were 
formerly employed. Both take their origin from the Anglo-Saxon 
( 7 ram , and Cypan, to sell, and from these we ds 
" iulso derived tl names Ch stow (fr 1 ceap, a bargain, ind s/ 0, 
i place), East-cheap, and Cheap-side. ‘Tooke mentions the fact that 
° l ip and bad-ch wp were onee terms signifying a good ora 


bad bargain, and our author has quoted a passage from “ Henry LV.,” 





Part L., which illustrates t fact: “ The sack that thou hast drunk me 
vould have bought me lights as go d-cheap at the dearest chandlers 
n Kuro > The word ¢ nan, the a x does not appear to be 
iwar not itirely obsolete in some parts of the provi where 
it is used to deno 1 hawker, or “tally-man.” But the word 
=a wD retains bub ¢ meaning im all parts ot the country. A 
very curious change is that which the verb ¢o disease has under- 
gon lhe Genevan Bible has the following passage (Mark v. 35): 

Thy dau er is dead, why diseasest thou Lhe master any further ?” 
In Wieklitfe’s version the words are, ~ What ¢ravelist thou the 


in our OWn we re ‘W hy ¢froudiest thou the 


maistir ferthere, 


raster | i ut ily observes Lual the pa { participle diseased 
is still common enough to intimate a condition of ill health, but it 
is used in this sense only.’ I'he word was evidently of much wider 
guification formerly; as Dean Trench says, it “once meant any 
maleasg d ss, or discomfort whateve * Passion,” again, is no 
longer used in the sense of agony, the interpretation it bears in the 
Liturgy. The examples of “knave,” which once meant simply a 
peasant, “ boor,” a farmer, “ churl,” a strong fellow, and others of a 
similar kind have been quoted by the author of “ English Past and 











rresent md to th h vriter ol th book belore us adds 

iV ted, nee used in the sen ol emptied, allhough he 1s unable 

to give the exac uthority for the quotation; and some other words 

F less interest al rt 

There have sal been nost valuable words added to 

the Knelish languag t jal y s trom reign sours but on the 

) I and we h su tL Some sv WIN CXPressive (nglo- 

Saxon phrases to fall into desuetud Slhamefasiness was a much 

pet \ i 1 Shameia Less, ana D in Trench, in his “ Kuglish 

Past a P t l c tho 1 old words 

t 1 rootfa I vord g ‘ ip, has entirely 

sup ‘ . < An Saxon gry or ne, iound mn l'yndale’s 

n of t Psa : * The proude have lai 1 snare for me, and 

a net with ¢ 1 y pathwa umd set gr s lor me,”” 

Our l « 9 \ | Varn ird, ib, and gear are 

ived i 1 Haron Je tan, “1O make ready, 

) ul ) wi tit ii the theor is plausible 

iw 1 res som i ul ec W 3, we cann ret enise ie 

; clearly derived from the last 

f d i t rh Ha rberous 

; ( { ' hy former writers on 

! | { I’; version of the 

: fromm Ist Kpist { Peter: 

| « , a t grudging Che verb 

) ss i i ih tive | form is been 

j l. In “% ! | Ploughman” there is the line 

herberwed » at host ut in Chaucer there ts y true 
* English Ketraced. Cambridg Wal London: Bell and Daldy. 
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* PS 
French word herbegege. “ From the word herberg,” says our author, | We would emp. Pere me Sir a Lytton to bring « Cer, 
“closely resembling the Saxon hereberga, our ingenious French cousins | tomlana to an = i, for t ed wi ‘serious y impair his reputation, 
made two other substantives, herbergage, a lodging, and herbergeour, | are rubbish = y> = upperisms, without a spark of Originality 
one who goes before to provide lodging. From [to] the latter of epee, & oF af hi lat 1s bed 5 . grat i of teaching the worlj 
these we are indebted for our pretty word harbinger.” Johnson | at this time el i as rat v Amore : ‘ll he li 1s_ independence, thy 
quotes several instances from Shakspeare of the word harbour being a on ome poy F nah —e o 7 te ‘has & comiortable be 
used in the sense of a lodging. Wife, as the author points out, had, | that “ time, 0 Fee bn ae a . asted CaN Never gop. 
like the German Weid, a wider application in Anglo-Saxon than it has duce o Mind in Ney yes Be b 4+ _ aS every. 
in our present language. “It was, in fact, a feminine affix, used to ag e t d “ ie t " leat ae: la ho thes “ Advertiser, Which 
denote the female gender,” as in the phrases wifchild, a girl; wifeynn, on } one ay a are ie a le aang = et a t ie oet Laureate’s hey 
the female kind; wiflea, matrimony; and wifmann, a woman. The ode was bat — he = up = 8 iousand Voices strong and 
latter word also signified “a lay person who was permitted to marry. : | sw eet, when t ere wou ( ve te 2 thousand voice $ present—a deliciog, 
The cobbler’s /as¢ is doubtless derived from the Anglo-Saxon /dsé, a | bit of criticism, — is, ee perfectly genuine—could exgg 
footstep, and hence the name shoemaker was /ést-wyrhta, or /ust- Sir B. Lytton Are 1 thoug tee he puts mto these “ Caxtoniany® 
worker. The author has been able to collect few instances of alterations ‘Thalatta! Phalatta!” in Fraser, we hope to review one d 
in the inflection of verbs, but these few are well worthy consideration. | pettect form. dye + wtp 0 it only to note ex p 
The past particisle of to help was anciently holpen, and we concur | completely the idea that future punishment is zof eterual 








AY in ity 
assant how 
is PETMeating 


: © ee | terat > The ro hy tene t . revi lj ear ne @owd 
with our author .n the regret that the comparatively Le legant form | lt i 1 Mile : —, her has lis _ d » a re wan sermon: * No, 
helped should »w be employed. ‘The verb, Zo win, again passed | suid Miles, — agecewey as that man ent rreed to-night woulj 

. - . ‘ - ’ ake ile ae > rere °y ered > mee } 
into wan, or wanne, as in the following examples from the Tyndale | MS life intolerable, were they credible. But no on belienes 


Bible: “Thus Antiochus wan many strong cities ;” “Simon wanne | the eternity of his own misery. Hope is the heaven-touched 
the city of Joppa.” “Stele” was used in the past tense instead of | instinct which tells him that out of this evil must issue 
stole, ““swomme” instead of swam, “ hurted” instead of hurt— 
“Thou madest the sun that it hurted not them in their honourable 
journey.” The word hurted remains in use in some parts of the 
country to the present day. 

Both at the beginning and the end of his book the author ex- 
presses a strong desire to see the study of Anglo-Saxon made a 
recognized part of the course of education at our Universities. 
Several other writers have, of late years, urged the same proposition, 
and it cannot be doubted that, if it were earried into practice, purer 
English would be written and spoken than at the present day. The | 
study is rendered especially desirable through the habit that some | 
of even our best writers have acquired of importing into the PAR ng co. Bag aR PY Be I! 
language coined or foreign words, while the danger of American one! porter hg. ng Se thea ass. Ph Science of History” 
phrases creeping into use has to be more than ever guarded against. | ** PNA or - pede oe bear hays wanes ws prove that the 
“The English language,” Johnson complained in the Preface to his | course . agen . in » m F e - aioe A. the — sense ol predic 
Dictionary, “ has been suffered to spread, under the direction of | ne pal a rg either - pape will be published, in whieh cage 
chance, into wild exuberance, resigned to the tyranny of time and au will produc leebed a py influencing - ¥e a a a 
fashion, and exposed to the corruptions of ignorance, and caprices of | was ened be a hich case the prophecy is useless, A maz 
innovation.” ‘The evil has certainly abated, although it cannot be | ™4Y surely predict, and predict accurately, that the number of suicides 
said to have ceased. Such works as Exglish Retraced must have a|™&Xt year in France will be so many, and publish his prediction 
good effect, if only in awakening the atteution of public writers to without - the smallest degree producing his own — The real 
the temptation which besets them of deserting the ancient “ well of | a, agin rege egere = as sociologists indulge in is, that 
English” for streams which are neither pure nor deep, and we may | “9 ~ asounine the ‘bili ae ass Sa ee of God, 
therefore justifiably pass by many faults in a book which contains | — cchsaikveg f this A a. "y peice cigs“ oie in preeeny 
much information worth possessing, and which embodies the results | the course of this American revolt, because it involves moral ques 
of a praiseworthy effort to reclaim many expressive old English words 


° > . . a 
{ultimate good. It is the finger which points to the hidden blessed 


lness. What heart could utter the Vale, vale, in eternup 
vale! without breaking? If misery be eternal, then hope is a lie?” 
It would be a curious inquiry to discover how many By 
| preachers, not avowedly antinomians, now preach the doctrine of 
reprobation. We have heard it, and heard too the cold comment of 
{the infidel who was to benefit by the sernion, “And you call yoy 
|God good. Suppose a human king did that ;” but it must now be g 
lrare event. ‘The remainder of Fraser is not this month very Striking 
Miss Cobbe contributes a readable sketch of Rome as it iss and 
there is a second article on “editors of the last generation,” which 
is pleasant reading for those who enjoy gessipy anecdote, but 


tions, and is not, therefore, governed by the laws which the naturd 
ons aiiicton. ists suppose to regulate all the actions of men. If all human action 
— ee ae vue is the consequence of natural causes alone, prediction must surely 
THE MAGAZINES be not only possible, but ine vitable, provided the mind of the prophet 
4 MAGAGIN ED. can grasp all those causes. The writer says no, for the prediction 
WE are requested to state that the “Chronicles of Carlingford” are | published would be a new and disturbing element. Not a bitof it 
not hy George Eliot, but by Mrs. Oliphant, a very different writer, | he intellect which could grasp, say the thousand circumstances 
who has displayed in “ Salem Chapel” a kind and degree of power not | which will influence the future devel ypment of English society, would 
erceptible in most of her previous works. She glides in this num-| calculate among them the influence of his own book. His only dif 
er towards the melodramatic, the young minister hearing news | culty would be that the task is a little too big for human grasp. 
which makes him believe his sister in danger from one of those gentle-| Macmillan is full of matter, but the most readable paper is stil 
manly, soft-spoken, utterly cruel seducers who appear so much more |the monthly letter from America, with its almost impudently 
frequently in novels than in real life. The little sketch, however, of his | personal sketches. Take, for example, this ph tograph of Mr 
mother, troubled about her daughter, troubled about her son, in a state | Lincoln: : 
of nervous agitation from fatigue, yet utterly unable to control her de- “To say that he is ugly, is nothing; to add that his figure 
light that her son should have been invited by Lady Westerng is ad-| is grotesque, is to convey no adequate impression. Fancy a mm 
mirably drawn. The only other paper in Blackwood of any interest | six foot high, and thin owt of proportion; with long bony arms ani 
is a racy, and, on the whole, tolerably fair biography of Andrew jlegs, which somehow seem to be always in the way; with gre 
Jackson, the American President, who first faced secession in South | ™8s*4 furrowed hands, which grasp you like a vice when shaking yous 
Carolina. The son of a poor Irish emigrant, and originally appren- | wom . eo scraggy neck, ond Sans Gop Resmae ie Se ane rey 
ticed to a saddler, he became a lawyer, a general, the leader of the |i’ Se Add to this figure a head, cocoa-nut shaped and somewhat tw 
} ’ a owe & BU > ade! small for such a stature, covered with rough uncombed and uncombabk 
democratic party, and the most successful of the later Am« rican pre- | hair, that stands out in every direction at once: a face furrowed, wrinkle, 
sidents, and all through a single quality. His will was absolutely | and indented as though it had been scarred by vitriol: a high narrov 
immovable. He could neither turn from his course, nor forgive his | forehead ; and, sunk deep beneath bushy eyebrows, two bright, somewhat 
enemies ; and this hardness seemed to his countrymen, accustomed | dreamy eyes that seem to gaze through you without looking at you; a fer 
to bend to opinion and to evade difficulties, worthy of worship. A | irregular blotches of black bristly hair, in the place where beard ani 
violent. duellist, he shot one personal foe, who happened to be proud | whiskers ought to grow ; a close-set, thin-lipped, stern mouth, with two 
of his skill with the pistol, received a severe wound, and walked from | T°Ws of large white teeth, and a nose and ears which have been taken by 
the ground without showing it, because he said “ he did not waut mistake from a head of twice the size. Clothe this figure, then, in a long 
Dickenson” (then bleeding to death) “to have the gratification of tight, badly-fitting suit of black, crease 1, soiled, and puckered up at every 
knowing he had even touched him.” On his death-bed he was in- | “leat point of the figure (and every point of this figure is salient); pa 
5 - “pee : ; - }on large ill-fitting boots, gloves too long for the long bony fingers, and 4 
duced, says the writer, to forgive his enemies; but he should have | dite hat. Gavenell Gn tha tae ol = aber | an es 
: ae 7 . : y hat, cover op with dusty puffy crape; and then add to @ 
added the American story which, true or false, exactly expresses his | this an air of strength, physical as well as moral, and a strange look of 
character. He had forgiven, he said, all the world, when the divine | dignity coupled with all this grotesqueness; and you will have tht 
asked him, “And Seba Smith, general?” “Hell sooner,” replied | impression left upon me by Abraham Lincoln.” : 
the dying man, and no persuasion could induce him to alter his} Dignity generally belongs to 
choice. Seba Smith had attacked him in a series of letters, which | Abraham Lincoln is simple 
have been collected as Major Downing’s letters, and which may still 
be read with pleasure. They are the only example of that genuine |} with smat!l delicate hands and feet, and a small wiry body, scanty, 
American wit which Mr. Lincoln employs, and which conceals | snow-white hair, dcep-set clear grey eyes, a face pe rfectiy clean-shaved, 
under rough, half-slangy anecdotes keen sense and sareasm.}and a smooth colourless skin of a sort of parchment texture!” 
One, intended to answer Jackson’s message against the National} He is shrewd, well read, and with what Englishmen define a 
Bank, is a masterpiece of reasoning. The writer in Blackirood | Whig opinions, and left on the mind of his interlocutor an im 
doubts, with justice, Jackson’s military skill, but the popular | pression of intellectual vigour. Mr. Chase is the most striking look- 
instinct divined his real merit, a capacity for command, and the} ing man in the Cabinet. “ His head would be a treasure to aay 
ignorant, self-willed, blasphemous backwoodsman was regarded by | sculptor, as a model of benevolence. His lofty spacious forehead, 
his party with a regard which approached to loyalty. ‘To this d iy | his fresh smooth-shaved countenance, his p tly firure, and his 
Americans, when tired of Secession and the weakness of their ad- | pleasant kindly smile, all seem to mark the model benevolent old 
ministrators, are wont to exclaim, “ Oh! for an hour of Old Hickory.” ! man, created to be the victim and providence of street-beggats.” 
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a man who affects nothing, and 
Mr. Seward is “a man, I should think, 
under five feet in height, and of some sixty years in age ; small made, 
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> Mr. Welles “there is little to be said, except that he wearsa 
of white beard and a stupendous white whig, which cause him 
9 k like the stock grandfather in a genteel comedy, and that 
»™. such an air of ponderous deliberation about his face that 
der whether he has ever clearly realize d, in so sh rt a time 
- year, that America is in a state of civil war. Mr. Stanton 
on lescribed, probably from an idea that if he were, he might | 
> Mfispleased by_not beg praised enough, “¥ signily to ¥ he 
that his descriptions gave the enemy Re and comfort, anc that 
je could not remain In Washington unless he consented to describe 
Mr Seward as at least eight feet high. a The Morals and Literature 
of the Restoration” includes an exceedingly clever but severe criti- | 
ism on Dryden, of whom the reviewer says that his good lines 
best when detached from the poems to which they belong 
Thus we all quote the line : . 

“ Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound,” 





} 
| 
} 
} 
but this forms part of a description of Emetrius, of whom Dryd« al 

S: : ‘ 
ay “ Whene’er he spoke, his voice was heard around, 


Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” ¥¢ 


Which is simply a description of a noisy fellow who roared if he 
were only asking a servant for more bread. “ Homes of the London 
Workmen” is a care ful exposure of some of the evils of crowding, | 
gritten by aman who knows the subject only from the outside, as | 
witness this sentence : ¥ 
“The working classes, as a rule, are very insufficiently sensible to the 
evils amid which they have been brought up. They will not make a great | 
effort, or a great sacrifice, to escape from them. They will rather huddle | 
together in one room in a back street in town, than incur the trifling ex- 
nse and loss of time involved in living out of London, and coming in to 
their work by railway. They are very often reluctant to submit to any 
mle or shadow of control, in order to enjoy the great advantages held out 
by the model lodging-houses.” 
It is not a trifling expense either of money or time. As to the latter, 
most workmen have to be in London at six, and to arrive im time 
they must get up at four, for houses near railway stations are just as 
dear asin London. ‘They will scarcely get back till eight even if 
railway directors had the brains or the justice to add third-class 


The second volume of the late Thomas Hood's miscellaneous writings* 
is neither so amusing nor so interesting as its predecessor. The “ National 
Tales” are decidedly common-place, and though well written are most weary 
Comic Annuals, too, become as withered and scentless after a few 
The 


reading. 
years as a nosegay of hothouse flowers put away as a keepsake. 
absence of illustrations is utterly fatal to their memory. 

Miss Malingt has again laid under a pleasing obligation all who take 
delight in flowers and in the natural adornment of their homes. Her last 
little volume is devoted to the arrangement of cut blossoms in wreaths, 
vases, and bouquets, whether as drawing-room ornaments or to relieve the 
monotony of the table when dinner is served in the Russian fashion. Pos- 
sessing a singularly correct eye for the harmony of colours, her directions 
will be found the safest possible guide by those whose taste is naturally less 
pure or less improved by study. 

In these days of universal locomotion, when every man is or intends to 
be a vagabond on the face of the earth, a “ Railway Traveller's Handy- 
book "{ cannot be otherwise than welcome. Messrs. Lockwood and Co. 
are, therefore, to be commended for producing an excellent compendium 
of all that relates to railway travelling, eminently practical, and not un- 


|} amusing. 


During the long and varying struggle for power between the Guelphs 


and Ghibellines, there naturally sprang up many concentric feuds and ri- 
valries between the great families of Florence. None of these were more 


bitterly opposed to one another than the princely houses of the Bardi and 
the Buondelmonti. Love, however, proved more potent than prejudice, 
rhe golden-haired Ippolito dei Buondelmonti and the dark-eyed Dianora 
tardi became desperately enamoured of each other, and agreed to a 
clandestine marriage at midnight. Provided with a silken ladder, the gal- 
lant was to scale the balcony of the damsel, and bear her away as his 
bride. The plan was well arranged, but an untoward circumstance occurred 
and disconcert it. Ippolito was suddenly arrested by the police 
under suspicious circumstances; and the fact of his being alone in the 
street at a late hour of the night, with a rope-ladder in the long pudding-bag 
t hat, strongly hinted at burglarious intentions. In 


dei 


to mar 


that served him as 
those days burglary was not the exclusive pastime of reformed convicts, 
but was occasionally indulged in by men of gentle blood and high posi- 
tion. The “Tuscan Romeo,”§ therefore, was readily believed when 
—moved by a chivalrous anxiety to save the reputation of his Juliet—he 
avowed that he was bent on a housebreaking expedition. This confession, 
tantamount to suicide, for the punishment of that crime 
was death by decapitation; but he was comforted by the reflection that 
Dianora would appreciate his motive and revere his memory. He was 


he well knew, was 





carriages to every train, which they will notdo. Then, as to expense 
The moment a working man lives out of town he loses 


insurance, viz. his wife’s labour, for she can do nothing in the 


his only 


country, besides, in all probability, abandoning all hope of finding his | 


This remedy for crowding is just one of those 


children employment. No 
ne 


which occur to the rich, and which seem so ridiculous to the poor. 
tre course is to drain, clean, pave, and regulate the back streets 
as well as we now do the squares, to carry out the Lodging House 
Act sternly, and then, so far as we can, to raise the rate of wages 
tillrent bears a lower proportion to receipts. 
poor man’s heaviest charge. 

There is a positive mania abroad for translating Homer, which has 
extended even to magazines. The Cornhill publishes the whole of 
the first book of the Iliad in English Hexameters, by J. F. W. 
Herschel, who has, we fear, undertaken a task above his capacity 








ae a mi 
Only imagine an English Homer by a man who translates €7ea | 


stepoivra “ impassioned words,” and adds in explanation this extra 
ordinary note : “érea mrepoevra’ Winged conveys no distinct idea 
asapplied to words. All words fly with equal speed It is merely 
intensifying, and may be rendered pro re natd by any epithet denoting 
energy or readiness of speech.” 
and try to publish it just when Tennyson has issued one, he will find 
that all words do zo¢ fly with equal speed. The literal meaning is 
“feathered”? words, i.c., words incisive as arrows. Be that as it may 
—and we should have thought the meaning of te epithet patent to a 
ploughboy—what business has he to invent expressions for Homer ? 
If the poet was wrong in thinking rrepoevra applicable to €rea, his 
blunder ought, at all events, to remain, if only as evidence how in- 
ferior his poetical judgment is to Mr. Herschel’s. The translator of 
Homer should be a poet, and no poet could have made these lines so 
tame : F 
“Sing, O celestial Muse! the destroying wrath of Achilles, 

Peleus’ son; which myriad mischiefs heaped on the Grecians, 

Valiant spirits of heroes how many dismissing to Hades! 

Flinging their corpses abroad for a prey to the dogs and the vultures, 

And to each bird of the air. Thus Jove’s high will was accomplished, 

Even from that fateful hour when, opposed in angry contention, 

Stood forth Atreides, king of men, and the godlike Achilles. 





CURRENT LITERATURE. 

PRoFEssoR Tyndall* belongs to the Excelsior school, though we trust he 
will never be found by faithful hound half-buried in the snow, lying “ in 
the twilight cold and gray, lifeless, but beautiful He is evidently one of 
those aspiring spirits who regard nothing as done while there is something 
yet left to do. Hills may peep o’er hills, and Alps on Alps arise, but nothing 
daunted, and incapable of defeat, he forces his way ever onward and up 
ward, until he stands where “mortal foot had ne'er or rarely been.” 
“Where rise the mountains there to him are friends.” In this spirit we 
behold him scaling the hitherto inaccessible Weisshorn, and if baffled on the 
Matterhorn, still ascending to a greater height than had ever been reached 
before. Attended by his daring and intelligent guide, Johann Benen, of 
Laax, he wanders over glaciers and climbs up rocks which even the chamois 
shuns rather than secks. It is needless to add that the professor's account 
of his perilous ascents is deeply interesting, though it is to be regretted 
that he has thought proper to adopt an ambitious and grandiloquent style, 
which is almost as wearisome as leaping crevasses and scrambling over 
boulders. 


. Mountaineering in 1861. A Vacation Tour. By John Tyndall, F.R.S. Longmans 
and Co, 


At present it is the | 


If Mr. Herschel will write a song, | 


accordingly sentenced to be beheaded on the following day but one, and on 
| the fatal morning he was conducted at the head of a dismal procession along 
| the street that led past the palace of the Bardi. Rejoicing at the discom- 
| fiture and disgrace of their rivals, all the members of that illustrious house 
| placed themselves in the first-floor balcony to enjoy the refreshing spectacle. 
Disnora also was there, arrayed in festal finery, but as soon as the un- 
| daunted victim of unpropitious love stood immediately beneath her, she 
stepped forward, and “in a clear, silvery, ringing voice,” revealed the real 
| factsof the case. There was, of course, nothing to be done after this but 
to unite the infatuated couple in the silk-and-worsted bonds of matrimony, 
and Mr. Trollope assures us their latter end was peace. It isa pretty story 
prettily told, and is an agreeable relief after the sad tale of La Beata's 
| wrongs and Lonari’s inconstancy. 
| Mr. Softly|| having broken his collar-bone in the hunting-field is con- 
| fined for a time to the bar of the Haycock Hotel and Posting-house, Soak- 
|ington. More comfortable quarters for a convalescent no bachelor need 
desire. Miss Lushington, the “ genius loci,” was what comic writers call a 
| ‘scrumptious party,” and “the turn of her waist and the cling of her 
| coment * as she mixed a glass of brandy and water for a customer “ would 
} draw an artist into ecstasies.” Poor Mr. Softly, without being an artist, 
| did become decidedly ecstatic, and maunders a good deal over the charms 





of this fascinating creature, Fortunately, however, for his future freedom, 
| and perhaps for his future happiness, his tée-a-tétes with the voluptuous- 
| looking Caroline were frequently interrupted by demands for various kinds 
| of refreshment from all sorts of human beings. The peculiarities of the 
sporting varieties of these bibulous bipeds furnished Mr. Softly with con- 
siderable amusement, which h« n good enough to share with that 
| discriminating portion of the community who are disposed to purchase the 
fourth and cheapest edition of Market Harborough. The sketches of Tips, 
| the housebreaker, Mr. Naggett, the sporting pork-butcher, Old Ike, the 
earth-stopper, and Young Plumtree, alias Jovial Jem, are each perfect in its 
way, while the dinner at the old Squire's is described with a quiet sarcasm 
that betokens the artist’s faculty of observation, tempered by the good 


has be 





feelings of a gentleman. 
With commendable impartiality Colonel Shaffner4{ endeavours to hold 
| the balance even between the belligerents in North America; and, while 
exposing “ the evil theories of American political abolitionism,” he has not 
| failed to “denounce the political integrity of those who have produced se- 
cession We cannot say, however, that he has succeeded in making a 
readable book, nor do we quite understand the conclusion at which he has 
arrived. “It is but hallucination,” he writes, “to believe that the South 
can be conquered, or restored to the Union, under the existing constitution. 
It is equally fallacious to believe that the Federal and Confederated Go- 
vernments could exist in peace more than a few years, Each will prepare 
for defence. The spirit of hatred will increase, and ultimate destruction to 
both will be the consequence.” But if the North and South can exist nei- 
ther as united nor as divided Powers, what alternative remains but annihi- 
lation? The colonel’s m » suspect to be, that an impe- 
rial ruler must arise and weld all parts together into an indivisible unity, 
| By the way, he himself appears to be a sort of human ornithorhyncus—a 
f fish, flesh, and fowl, and good red herring. Not only is he a 
ilso a “Member of the Bar of the Supreme 








ining, however, w« 


mixture 
| Colonel and an LL.D., but 


Court of the United States of America,” F.R.G.S., F.R.A.S., and “ &c., &e.” 
| * The Work Thomas Hood; Comic and Serious, in Prose and Verse. Edited by his 
| Son Vol. Il, E. Moxon and Ck 
| + Fl for Urnament and Decoration, and How to Arrange Them. By Miss Maling 
Smith, Elder, and Co 
t The Railway Traveller's Handy-book of Hints, Suggestions, and Advice, before the 
Journey, on the Journey, and after the Journey. Lockwood and Co. 
§ La Beata, and A Tuscan Romeo and Juliet. By T. Adolphus Trollope. Chapman 
and Hall 


How Mr. Sawyef went to the Shires; and Inside the Bar 
By the Author of “ Digby Grand.” Chapman and Hall 
being an Historical and Political Account of the Southern and 


lone! Tal. P, Shaffner, LL.D, Hamilton, Adams, and Co 


Market Harborough; or 

at Soakington 
G The War in America 

Northern States. By Co 


or, Sketch 
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Fat {Y ROSES, in which the Misses Nelson (from New York and | Pimlico, and Lambeth. In the y 1861, 1,922 ir-patients an FIvi ae anes ae its annual tne Tce] H' 
Australia will make their first app-arance in London), Messrs. F. | 18,625 out-patrents were admitt and of that number | I NDRED AND NINETY-FIVE THOUSAND po DS oe 
Matthews, Belmore. Ashley, Terry, Bailey. Lever; Mesdames Rains | accidents and urgent cases were received as in-patients and 13,272 | Up to 31st December, 1861, the Society has paid in ( 
forth, BE. Romer, N. Moore, Harland, F. Matthews ; and « Corps de t-patients with any letrers of recommendation, and wit! death—Sums Assured 20 ecesccsteqpes eccsmens = = 
Ballet under the direction of Mr. Oscar Byrne; with THE CuZt rclaim than their sufferings. | Bonus thereon... 
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Seven. Acting Manager, Mr. J. Kinloch ja ent investigation has shown that the expenditure per bed : Together 
- = . _— | contrasts favourably with other hospitals. So great have been th The Profits are divided every fifth ar 
> : . apenas 7. necessities of the districts that the Governors have recently Leen | Policies « ted during the present year will, 
“MADAMI Ee Wail HMIDT. compelled to open two additional wards, and also, to meet a great | 31st December, 1864, shace ia the Profits to be divided ap 7% 1 
k. XETER HAI June 4th, 1962 went, a limited number of beds have been set aside for the recep- | 44 PW tay 
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iv] arrangements for the performance of rhree Oratorios, “* The | 0 enable them to meet their ordinary as well as these additional “ . " . ms o r rey and Statements of Aceon wi 
, ns | may had « applica » Act 
Messiah.” * The Creation,” and “ Elijah,” which will take place in | €*penses Wi: | may be, had on application 10 the Acteary, at the On Ee 
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tor, Mr. OTTO GOLDSCH MIDT.—Reserved and Numbered Seats DRIAN _— . . 84 e 
One Guinea; Unreserved Seats, 10s. 6d. Applications to be made } IREIGN AND COLONIAL MAIL } hapman, Esq. | F RE 
at Mr. Mitchell's Koyal Library, 33, Old Bond street | PARCEL SERVICE to all Parts of the World.—Regularity, | G°O7#® }Yitliam Cottam, Esq Me } 
“ speed , economy, safety, punctuality yy ory ft agg ae artin 
OCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER} , EUROPE, | Profits.—Four-fifths, or 80 per cent,, of the profits 
<OLOURS : caiighah dmnmed Melaiiiten Ss aon France, Belgium, Holland, Prussia, Russia, Denmark, Sweden, | to policies every fifth year. Theassured are entitled teem TH 
oF a. mn NINI at their Gallery P all Mall ast Austria, Switzerland, Sardinia, Northern Italy, DAILY | af f one pre ’ oF a 
" rom NINE salle?) » Pan Apain, Po rai, Southern Italy, Adriatic, Sicil sree Syria, 1 
(close to the National Gallery). Aduitt wens Ne | Catal gue, 6 Torn : THRICE MONTHLY.” mes lly, Gree stees) Bones jecennial | 
ee a Gibraltar, Malta, Mediterranean, WEEKLY. cam siiieds tn 
son ASIA The quinquennial addi STI 
"7 : — 12 " oanen . Persia, Ind eylon, Straits, Burmah, China, Japan, Manilla, | of January, 1842. vary 
TNHE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS | Java, FORTNIGUTLY ¢. on the eume incared | 
IN WATER COLOURS.—The TWENTY-EIGH fH ANNUAL AFRICA ha Pr | 
EXHIBITION of this society is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53 , 1, Tunis, Tripoli, Egypt, Ad ™ WEEKLY r of a policy, eith 
Pall Mali, near St. James's Pula Admission, Is. Catalogue, 6d v past, Madeira, St. H sceasion, Cape, Algoa Bay, tree of premium 
Season Tickets, 5 : Natal, Mauritius, Mada.ascar, M iri I is. —The Db 3 will lend su s of £50 and uy 
JAMES FAURY, 5 AMERIC Security of policies effected with this Company fer 
United States, New Brunswick, Canada, WEEKLY. =n Wee v ive acqui tu adequate valu 
YOLLARD and COLLARD’S NEW Havana, Tas Mexico, Carthagena, Honduras, Bahamas, | ,,/?s¥"ances without participation im profits may 
VEST-END ESTABLISHMENT, 16, GI Non | Brasil, Buenos Ayres, River Plate, M INTHLY Preapectuece ond ' ov 
SHY ! ti ;ROSVENOR - . , ‘ ses a fur inf sation may had at d 
BOND STREET. where a the Bie ER cae yy 2 stl Na Pa ilitornia, British Colum Nova iti - - he B bh Uf 16. P * 
. Scotia, Bermuda, FORTNIGHTLY ——s » 9, Pall-Mall; or of thy 
PIANOFORTES of all Classes Sale and Hi City . I STRAL ASIA. agents in tow i autry 
Bran h, 26, Cheapside, E.C aa K a Ls , SAMUEL INGALL, Actua CA 
n jeorge's Sound, Swan River 
; - ’ ruviib 
\RAMER AND CO’S PIANOFORTE | ™ w Zealand, | MONTHLY cae | tik MUTUAL LIFE ASS| RANGE 
N i u oll its ) st lippers and Screw SOCIETY (ar In34) ») King 
GALLERY. The Largest in Europe 8 sen wn An Bs shipped, insurances effected. | | . ’ ide, By PM 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, Regent-street . ® Of registry and tarias app Regent-s On Ist January, 1 fr 
5 s, ‘ us, W 1s 





DIANOFORTES.—CRAMER AND CO. WHEATLEY and Co., late WAGHORN ‘i Icom pwards of 68.0008 _ Assurances 1,634,750 














stablished 26 Years Ss averog san 2 , 
have the best, by all the great makers, at the lowest manu ee ~ Profits divided y : sound 
ae Sale or Hire | Es Mem a ten ¥ ailg _ e 
_CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, Regeut stre¢ 45, OXNFORD-STREET, W Last_snnual Rept and A st 1 
, . . CHAR Ss INGALL, Actu 
t ’ SL G. SS ) mh =) 
‘RAMER AND CO Ha rmoniums of O°, ERS GL AS CHAN] ELIER ? y RFI GAS COMPANY | r 
. W al gbts an -piece s and Candies 4 4 ( Limited) 
every description, the best by D large stock by aon i @ for 12 persous a 7 i ‘ D , . 
Alexandre at reduced prices. Lists, post free ‘ “ “ : a oa Sa os ee ee oe 
CRAMER, BEALE, and WO P ee ' gee ve adethane te Gta: aeeeaee ; 7 
7 t, . an Gallery 1 $s mark cures, which will enable them to i i 7 per ° 
207 and 209, ie tree | Ornamental Glass, English ar . Suitable for Presents | dedu ns, ar vy te ; i PPI 1 'Ty 7M 
: Mess : xp nd Furnish promptly ex ted t remaining SHARES ko s of apy * ’ ‘ ml 
YRAMER AND CO.—Pianofortes and Loni SHOW-ROOMS FORD STREET, W e had from the brokera, Messrs. Kershaw and Barnett, 25, Toke» 
Harmoniums, second-hand, in great variety, Pianofortes BIRMINGHAM eA aus = hee: > — UMS, ae yard, E.C., of w — i > 
rlishec 
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CRAMER, BEALE, and WOOD, 207 and 209, Regent-street. r ih COMPANY , Ch Lau? 
PURROW'’S LANDSCAPE GLASSES, |  Terrers EDL LLS issued upon Acdelaide, Por 
LAZENBY and SON, > a Adelaide, G R ne a afts uegeta 
housemen a nd Fan The Field, the Opera, and the Sea, tnd sen a. By r Bu 7 
© 8 ot a ond & . , \ N 5 Ww and ‘= 
and extisten ( n BURROW'S TARGET TELESCOPE for the LONGER RANGES ralian Colonies, th the Company's Agents 
nnd Westph lian Hams, Pickled an Ys »y post, , ILLIAM PURDY, Manag 
Yorkshire Pics, Smoked Sain Sardines, Gorgona Burrow’s New Pock neter for Trav 1g, 4 Guineas London, 54, Old Broad pet, Et 
Truffes, reserved Green Peas, I ans 8 on application to : ; 
toes, French and Spa Olives: Crystallized GREAT MALVERN yt LOVEL L’ SCHOOL, Wuyswyv 
s. Greene ! Angelica | London street, W.; aud Wales, and HALI UCKS ed 1856), Th s el 
Mus ‘ _ 2, | i Harrow 
h ted | *,* n sal Ex i North Gallery, a Show | Sandhurst 8 Army and Navy Examinations, Nati 
p fence, ( " nue la " ee late 
Jams, Jellies, Tart-traits, ‘Teas, Coffees, Sugars, Spices, Soaps, » “~ " P d oc - . - k 
Candles, Colza Oil, and all houschold requisites supplied of th is 9 , : ea av 4 a rpeatecies 
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N.B.—Sole pr etors of the rece tor Harvey's Sauce. | be nad at th eotabdlishment. Quality, fit, and workmanship, . as been accustomed to the care sad 
TTR woo TOD ’ | Cooper and Co., 34, Castle-street. ¥ t, Oxford-street, W Yo ug. pa $ 1ing a Sch fr Young 
] ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAI PION. | : : . ies, on the Cliftonville side of Bri imimediately after 
The admirers of this celebrated San ¥ re- ~ : 
jucsted to observe that each bottle bears th vel kno fA 7 LE SOMMIER ELASTIQUE PORTATIF Ref nees may be made to J. D. Morell, Esq., A.M., LL.D. om 
signed “ Elizabeth Lazenby This is protect y perpetual . " ‘ ie Majest lusp ore 5 ‘ vdon, ¢ shire 
jajunction in Chancery of the 9th July, 1855, and without it non EAL AND SON _ have patented a | the Rev. J. H. Hutton, I.A.. Hove House, Brig 
can be ce mothates - M aaieainila The : Fort s an i s, app'y to Mrs. Davies, 36, Medins ] 
E. t \Z NBY and SON, of 6, Fdw la-st Portman-s ar ° al @ = ress fe it coe tee 5 V 8, « \ ! ae 
Loudon yprietors of the reevipt for Harvey's 8 ure ersome . Si VATUPIEI \ , 
tan oe eos the 2 ; ; HEATHFIELD, KNUTSFORD, CHESHIRE 
cor scau f it tha ale ur i SOMMIER ELASTiQt I made in t . 
h a view to deceive purchaser ° to parts “ e elasticity REENS receive Fourteen 
“ z the best Spring Matt As has of w se y I I 
. ‘D . 4 Pupils ssons " 
CE.—LEA AND PERRINS| imic, it connot hart which the usual Spring Marites | terest nn, a 
caution the Public against Spurious Imita - is Very t s, also, are ach | w those of the best  G i th t Masters ‘ I ruages 
their world-r ’ Spring Ma seen, v t . i snd D ing 
: ; 3 ft. wide by 6 ft. 4 long £2 5 0 
WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCI 3 ft. ¢ 10 0 ] 
Purchasers should ask for LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 4 ft 1b 0 (EN TLEME N desirous of extending the 
P ced by sect 4S Oo 0 WV business FIRE and LIFE ASSURAN( 
THE ONLY GOOD SAUCct f 53 0 pointed AGENTS, either p v recogniz va 
*,° 8 Wholesale and fur Export, by the I rictors, W . of. Oo " . 0 0 l »* No. 1150," Crry ASGOW BANK, A 
ester, Me-srs ROSSE and BLACKWELL. Mes CLAY an I SOMMIFtR ELAstt PORTATIPF,” therefore, ’ €3 | Gliagow 
Sons, London, &c. &c., and by Grocers Oilmen universally 5 ivan jes ssGieny, Ce uty 7 53, porta y ” 
. S r s 1 
“ . 3 ae - - Anl ‘ Red . — iB I LE ° ind ud 
\ >} > ig, and B tvom 
PINNEFORD’S PURE FLUID | reas ~! Village Librat 
MAGNESIA has been during t y-five years pha- HEAL AND 3 I Cour ad, W o ks f » « 
tically sanctioned the Medical ss ! \ St us St t \ 
© by t us t y \ y , " . . = 
saneh Heartbar Hendact out vito anda ) I ANIS s I \ : na : ¥ 
‘ , udies an LOP FRONT :-—The | forw i, postage f n 
' 1 L 1 in t 4 s Epw I ‘ ) t 2 
i l ¢ is NEW OXFORD 
( i t ’ BI NEW I ARY 
$1 + s velty in On Saturd i 
Ni STARCH! I “ a 
rrvuinw parr 
: | HE PARTHENON 
iatorm > > rh * x ® 8 T ~ 
1 lajesty’s I v 
has w i 1 i 4 Edited ( 
rund . it ’ \ y f the M < 
1 
GLENI LD ( y N 3 
! \ \ “ 
VOTH ERSPOON 1Ce., Glase , \ . I 
- 2 : ‘ ondel 1 Val 4 i i 
Hol LVS PILLS.—ALL OUR ; ‘ : . 
cist be t 1 I i s a \ $ i ' . ‘ 
t 1 is the firs . . i Ouuitte , h : I , 
rae ther ives t ion wH . rs nes “ bbe an dy 
in their a s j 41 , at and 89. A 
ehronie ¢ i s ‘ i will? ev riday 
always n be, \ s 2 | nsure 
these purifying Pills « » 1 ¥ , t 
fm continued series P rings t to eas 137, 138 233, Eu saad Liat 1 throughout coun Sat 
strength, a rfect health, by H av's Pills, after the fruit. ; Country Establishments, ae May be had Bookseliers. 
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LY exc HURST AND BLACKE TTS Two or three friends in any neighbourhood may unite in one Subscription to this extensive 
me is Py ra Library and obtain all the best new books as they appear on moderate terms. Lists of books re- 
UNvg + r KS 3 : ; aS § y ap] . . 4 
Clan NEW WORKS. cently added, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for sale, will be forwarded postage free on 
a. application. 


— THE LIFE OF EDWARD IRVING, CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, London, Manchester, and Birmingham 




















participates Minister of the National Scotch Church, London. | —— —— — = : ~ 
dep od by his Journal and Correspondence. By | ray iy JARTERLY \W WHITE AND RIDDLE*S NEW LATIN DICTIONARY 
ee Hus IPHANT. 2 vols. Svo, with Portrait, 30s HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. No, | Wi ITe AND RIDDLE’ ARY 
ary B Mrs. OLI “f 7 a CCXAXIL., is published THIS DAY | Now ready, in 1 large vol., imperial 8vo, price 42s., 
beea ant «Mrs. Oliphant's work is admirab presenting a emaeiiiin | TIN : Ps ‘ 

— ¢ living consistent, vivid picture of lnving Ma I. Dorset , NEW LATIL -ENGLI H DIC- 
fA 08 cmaaies, ene | J TIONARY. By the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., - 
ice, ag, qiian's Magaz HE CHURCHES a. — ~ a chi ida iat | Corpus Christi College, Oxford; and the Rev. J 

; .. > : ee ) A) o ‘ ‘ xford, 
Ow NE THECHURCH ANDT 1V. Training of the Clergy | a yoo - Sand 1 ~~ _— > — wd 
ay 2 ey and the Temporal Power. By Dr. V. Thornbury’s Life of T er, RA on the larger Dictionary of Freund, revised by himse 
or, The Papacy * 2ornbury i f Turner, RJ : : 
A NCP POLLINGE R. Translated, with the Author's sanc- vi. The Eastern Archipelago | 4 work immeasurably superior to any English- 
OM tion, by W. B. MacCABE. 1 vol, 15s VIL. Last Days of Pitt Latin Dictionary now in existence, and which, in a 
| 18, E DIARY OF RICHARD, VIII. Iron Ships and Iron Forts reat me a w oy _- the — ete a 
' : he teeth of English scholars, that they are dependen 
un THEPRIVAT NGHAM and CHANDOS Jonn Murray, Albemarle-street, on the Continent for their dictionaries and works of 
_ DUKE OF BUCKING - recs tea : | reference.”—Critic, April, 1 
Portrait, 31s. 6d, This day is published, | ' 
» ony . ——— London: Lowemans and Co 

4, Ry BEOREATIONS OF A SPORTSMAN. |"PUE NORTH BRITISH REVIEW, - 
Bey By LORD WILI IAM LENNOX, 2 vols. with | No. LXXII May 1862. Fifth Edition, 8vo, 10s, 6d., 
+» ALP, ls oO Ss , ? 

' Illustrations, 21s. CONTENT PACON’S ESSAYS, with Annotations. 
© Asiney MUSICAL RECOL.- I. The Church of Englund—Respondent ) By RICHARD WHATELY, D.D Archbishop of 
participa THIRTY YEARS’ II. Geological Changes in Scotland in Historic | jupiin. * 

LECTIONS. By HE NRY F. CHOR tL Y. 2 vols., - Mey | ee oii inna | London: Parken, Sox, and Bougnn, West Strand 
with Portraits, 21s (Just ready, VT ’ ‘ - sees . STanSIACOE | 
OM LIFE. B h 1¢@ Commemor on i hoz 1 
the V. Early Poetry of England and of Scotland ’ he tee 
STUDIES | FROM Gentleman.’ ened VI. Present Movements among the French Clergy. | "JYHE POLITICS OF ARISTOTLE ; 
ag ll “Hunt, 58. bound, forming the new | .V!!. Lunacy Legislation with Introduction, Essays, English Notes, end 
Oy ee of “Hurst and Blas dies Stunlerd Lib | VILL Sir G. C. Lewis on the Astronomy of the | copious Index. By RICHAKD CONGREVE, M.A 
at Cheap Editions of Popular Modern Works.” ~ Ancients London: Parker, Son, and Bours, West Strand 


IX. Last Poems of Mrs. Browning 
X. Our Colonies 





Seventh Edition, with Lllustrations, 2s. 6d, cloth, 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
Edinburgh: T. and T. Crarx. London: Haminrox MI Ntcur RALS AND METALS: their 


r OWEN: a Waif. By the Author of} ~ Apams, and Co 


the chiat - . % a. + — a 
or of thy “High Church,” and ** No Church 3 vols = . 
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ctuary CAN WRONG BE RIGHT? By Mrs. N \TIONAL REV LEW. No. XXVIII Lond ‘Ranane nn, West Strand, 


ry and Us in tl Arts. With 
yunts of Mines and Mining 
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ANGE S6 Ea. ~taage , | | Now ready, Vol. L., 78. 6d. (to b ted in 3 vols.), 

( he best story Mrs ull has written.”"—Athenaum CONTENTS 

ne wy ——— “ ; } I. Gentz's Diary othe Austr n War in 1809 1 is LIFE a id L, I ITE KS ol W ASH- 
SATURDAY _STERNE. By J- E.| UL National Loans: Mr. Chase's First Budget INGTON IRVING (Geoffrey Crayon), Author of 

" a Ill. Music and the Lyr Drama The Sket I k Ir rid ‘i Tal 
ond BEAD! gins: IV. Marsh's Lectures on the English Langu rraveller & Edited by his Nephew, PIERRE 
“ An original, well written book.""—Daily News. V_ The Grenv P Ae: Polit sintns RVING 

/ . Vi. The Morality Polit Econo Mr. Bentley has purchased the English interest in 

aay THE WHITE ROSE OF CHAYLEIGH. | yr. wi; nen Redundant this ¥ ' 

ited), 3 vols Vill yf Char Il. of Spain " I New Bu . t 

ase the “A clever novel..”"—Zra 1X. The n War | 
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gnorance of Man | I liately. in One Vo v 14 bound 


ae MRS. BLAKE By Mrs NEWTON | ae Garr Cae Ce See 4 N EMBASSY to the COURT of ST. 
7 1AM 


+ may CROSLAND, 3 vols (May 9. S'S in 184 ty ( Y ri 
Token : CuarMaAN and Haut, 193, Piccadilly a 184 b. M. GUIZOT, Ambassador 
———— h \ ty Louis Philly Including Sketehes 
1G This day is published of | lelbourne, | t 1, Aberdeen, Russell, 
ANG : Now r ‘y, Lar vu il ! I Durham, Duke of 
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rota CHAMPAGNE (for May), price One Shilling, with u Jeftr Dr. Arnold, I um, Daniel O'Connell, 
cee . llustration John W n Croker, Archbishop Whately, Mr. and Mra. 
™ A WEST INDIAN REMINISCENCE Contents G Mrs. Fry, Lady Jersey, Lord Lyndhurst, & 
ager. . he Adventur of P , } W I h t Richa bi ! New burlington-street 
. Originally published in “ Blackwood’s Magazin , Wor W an I ‘ mation , , 
SLOW In post 8vo, price 12 Chapter XXX V.—lKes Augusta Don Now rea pn 3 vols 
mer Watux Brack woop & Sons, Edinburgh & London » XXXVL—In which the Drawing Rooms | ryy Hi | CHA NNINGS 
— | are not furnished after a 4 4 ‘ aN ‘ — 
Ss tition by ir HENRY WOOD, Author of “ East 
. This day is publishec | The Great N Revolution Lynn 
. POEMS AND SONGS. | Six Weeks at Heppen it t we ! t th two books by the 
™ | Rotten Kow With an Illustration mi i i | t Lynn nd ‘The 
By DAVID WINGATI k 1. of the Iliad, tran he Hex r Met ‘ he 1 nt wh part 
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re and . ‘ if So , *] } 
Wautas Buackwoop & Sons, Edinba & London. | 48nes of Sorrento, l , ’ Lynne’ was a work 
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om MR. CARLYLE’S FREDERICK THE GREAT | XXIX.—The Nicht Ride pt , i . was n. and it is certain 
and & Indemy 8vo, with Portrait and Maps, Vol. IL. 2 | XXX u , that we may | that it can never be read without proiit, The merit of 
[edins die W him tlies in the truthfulness and simplicity with whieb it 
HISTORY OF FRIEDRICH THE XXXI.—Martyrd is related, It is impossible not to read every word 
= | ™ XAXII.—-Concle n w uterest, and we feel that w now ever heracter 
SECOND, | The Wakeful Sleeper. By George Macdonald n real regret at ne with them 
een CALLED FREDERICK THE GREAT. ee oes a esi’ ithen.eum 
giis > | rhe Notch on the Axe A Story 4-la-mode. Part! 1 \ ‘ — 
_ By THOMAS CARLYLI ‘eames Eu : Amy Agr ose ; Rucnaxp Bextier, New Burlington-street 
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' By W. HARVEY, F.R.C.S., Surgeon to the | I hut The s V Hou 
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THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. CCXXII. ConrTents: 


I. DORSET. 
Il. HYMNOLOGY. 
Ill. TURKEY—ITS STATE AND PROSPECTS 
IV. TRAINING OF THE CLERGY. 
V. THORNBURY’'S LIFE OF TURNER, R.A 
VI. THE EASTERN ARCHIPELAGO, 
VII. LAST YEARS OF PITT. 
VIII. IRON SHIPS AND IRON PORTS. 


LIFE OF THE RIGHT HON. 
WILLIAM PITT, with Extracts from his MS. Papers, 
By EARL STANHOPE. Portraits. Complete in 4 vols. 
Post 8vo. 42s. 


New Enauisu Version. Edited, 
Essays, by Rev. GEORGE RAWLINSON, M.A 


Maps | 
and Woodcuts. 4 vols. 8vo. 48s. | 


ON THE THEORY 
ENGLISH HEXAMETER, 


the Trans.atTion of Homer. 
Square 8vo. Is. 


OF THE) 
and its APPLICABILITY to | 
By LORD LINDSAY. 


THE STORY OF LORD BACON’S 
LIFE. By W. HEPWORTH DIXON, 
8vo. 7s. 6d. 


Portrait. Post 


LECTURES ON THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. By GEORGE P. MARSH. Edited, with 
Additional Lectures and Notes, by WM. SMITH, LL.D, 
Post 8vo. 7s. 6d, 


or, SURVEYS on 
HISTORY. By SAMUEL 


SECULARIA : 
the MAIN STREAM of 
LUCAS, M.A. 8vo. 12s. 


THE BIBLE IN THE HOLY} 
LAND; being Extracts from Canon STANLEY's “SINAl 
AND Pavestine.” For Village Schools, &. Woodcuts. 
Feap. 8vo. 28. 6d. 





Also, Just Ready, 


THE MAUSOLEUM AT HALI- 
CARNASSUS RESTORED, in conformity with the re- 
mains ReceENTLY DiscoveRrep, and now in the Bririsn 
Museum. By JAMES FERGUSSON, F.R.I.B.A._ Llus- 
trations. 4to. 

} 


ON THE GEOLOGICAL EVI- 
DENCES OF THE ANTIQUITY OF MAN. By SIR 
CHARLES LYELL, F.R.S. Illustrations 





Svo. | 
| 

FIVE MONTHS ON THE YANG- | 
TSZE, with A NARRATIVE OF THE EXPLORATION OF ITS | 
Uprer WATERS; AND Notices OF THE PRESENT RE- 
BELLIONS IN CHINA. By CAPT. T. W 
R.A. Map and Illustrations. 8vo. 


BLAKISTON, 


ON THE VARIOUS CONTRI-| 
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